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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(Continued from 9% S,. viii. 281.) 

A sucCESSION of untoward events, coincid- 
ing with my arrival at a very rough place on 
my bibliographical road, brought me to a dead 
halt ; pe the many occupations of a busy 
autumn and winter have deterred me an 
unduly long time from making a fresh start. 
To those who have taken interest in my task 
I owe an apology for this, and also for the 
fact that the section of the bibliography now 
to be presented is very imperfect. The period 
of experiment between Dibdin’s final break 
with Covent Garden Theatre in 1781 and his 
success with ‘ The Oddities’ in 1789 was one 
of great effort and little success. The first 

rt of it was devoted to the Royal Circus 

layhouse. He produced an opera, ‘ Liberty 
Hall,’ at Drury Lane Theatre in 1785 ; com- 
ed six pieces for the Dublin Theatre 
oyal in 1786; attempted a satirical and 
critical journal the Devil, produced ‘ Harvest 
Home’ at the Haymarket, and commenced a 
musical tour, all in 1787 ; set out for India in 
1788 ; and in January, 1789, commenced his 


first table entertainment in London, ‘ The 
Whim of the Moment.’ I do not pretend to 
have entirely disentangled Dibdin’s own con- 
fused account of this period of about seven 
years, or to have traced all his publications 
(many of an ephemeral character) during it. 
As regards the Royal Circus productions 
l am not even certain in some cases as to the 
dates or order of production, or if they were 
— It may be well to repeat that, as 
1itherto, all entries which I have not been 
able to authenticate by personal scrutiny will 
be marked with an asterisk. I take this 
opportunity of acknowledging that I have 
already received from readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
since I commenced the publication of this 
bibliography very valuable help, in materials 
for it and for my forthcoming Life of Charles 
Dibdin. 

1782. (British Museum date.) *The Graces, an 
Intermezzo, by C. Dibdin. 8vo. 

— The Progress of Love, containing Love’s 
Approach, Anxiety, Rapture, and the Wedding 
Day ; composed by Mr. Dibdin. Price 1s. 6d. Lon- 
don. Printed & Sold by J. Preston at his ware- 
houses 97 Strand & Exeter Change. Where may be 
had all this Author’s works. Oblong folio, n.d., 
12 pp.; pp. 2, 3, and 12 blank. 

I include this here, because one song is from 
‘The Graces.’ 

1783. The Cestus: a Serenata, performed at the 
Royal Circus, in St. George’s Fields, MDCCLXXXIII. 
8vo, paged 13 to 36. 

Author’s name not stated. This seems to 
have been part of a collection of Circus pieces. 

— The Cestus A Serenata as performed at the 
Royal Circus composed by C. Dibdin. Price 5s. 

mndon: Printed S. A. & P. Thompson No. 75, 
St Pauls Church Yard. Oblong folio, n.d., engraved 
title in an upright oval, pp. ii and 26; pp. ii, 1, and 
26 blank. 

1783. *Harlequin the Phantom of a Day. 8vo. 
(‘ Biog. Dr.’) 

1783. *Lancashire Witches. Pantomime. 8vo. 

1783. *The Long Odds. Serenata by C. Dibdin. 
8vo. (‘ Biog. Dr.’) 

1784. *Tom Thumb. 

— The favorite songs sung at the Royal Circus, 
in Tom Thumb; Composed by Mr. Dibdin. 
Price ls. London: Printed & sold by J. Preston, 
at his Music Warehouse, No. 97 Strand. Folio, 
n.d., 12 pp.; pp. 8 and 9 blank. 

Separate sheet song :— 

— The Tinker......London. Printed & sold by 
Preston, at his warehouses, 97 Strand & Exeter 
Change. Folio, n.d., 4 pp.; front blank. Price 
erased and ls. substituted in ink. Watermark date 
This song has recently had a fresh lease of 

pularity in a clever arrangement by Mr. 
fe Lane Wilson, published by Boosey & Co. 
The above was from plates not engraved 
before 1788. 
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1784. Royal Circus Epitomized. London: Printed | — *The Milkmaid. A Serenata by C. Dibdin. 
for the Author; and sold by all Booksellers in Lond | “* Not ~~ ” (* Biog. Dr.’). 
[torn] Westminster. 1784. Price Two shillings and — *The Barrier of Parnassus. 
six pence. 8vo, pp. xx, 79. — *The Saloon. Musical Entertainment by 

arpsichord composed by, [sic] C. Dibdin. rice ws » ‘ 
4Shillgs N.B. AT the Above Songs may be had Separate — from ‘The Saloon : , 
separate as also those of the Padlock, by the above Robin-Hood, A Favorite a Sung by Miss 
composer Price 6d. each. And every new work as Romanzini, W ritten & Composed by Mr. Dibdin. 
soon as Published. London Printed & Sold by J. Price 6/. (Preston) folio, n.d., 4 pp. ; front blank. 
Bland, at his Music Warehouse 45 Holborn. Where | . A favourite Song sung by Miss Wilkinson in The 
may be had Bland’s Melodious Entertain‘ for the | Saloon an Entertainment Performed at the Royal 
Flute or Violin No 1 & 2 by Dibdin Carter &c. | Circus Composed by C. Dibdin. Price 6d. Printed 
each 26 Do. do—for the guitar Nol. 26. Folio, | by John Welcker, Music seller to their Majesties ; 
n.d. Watermark date 1794. 28 pp. and sold by Bland, No. 45 Holborn ; Birchall No. 129 
Th t shiefly from Royal Cir . New Bond Street ; 8. Vache, St Albans Street Pall 

e contents chiefly from hoyal Circus pieces. | Mall; Smart, the Corner of Argyl Street, Oxford 

1785. *The Two Houses. Name afterwards | Street; and Fentum, the Corner of Salisbury Street, 
changed to A Game at Commerce; or, the Rooks Strand. Folio, nd., 2 pp. ; outside blank. 
Pigeoned. Comedy. “‘ Not printed ” (* Biog. Dr.’). | The first line of the song is ‘‘ Kind melan- 

1785. *The Talisman, and *The Honest Imposter. choly soothing sigh.” 

Both in G. Hogarth’s list under date 1782.) _ ‘*pne Passions. A Musical Entertainment, 


Possibly the former may be identical with | by. Dibdin. ‘ Not printed” (‘ Biog. Dr.’). 
‘The Talisman,’ farce, produced at the Hay- | Tyj, may have reference to the following 
market 1784 (‘ Biog. Dr.’), or more probably publication :— 

1785. *The Talisman of Orosmanes; or, Harle- = a 5 ‘olling’ 
quin Slave & Sultan, grand grotesque pantomime | & 
performed at the Royal Circus 28th March, 1785. adit, 

1785. *The Olive Branch. An Occasional Allegory additional c haracter written by Mr Dibdin. oe 
performed at the Royal Circus 28 March 1785 *| 3s. London Printed & Sold by Preston & Son, at 

1785. *The Statue; or, The Bower of Contidence. | their holesale Folio, n.d., 

* | pp. ii, 16; pp. ii, 1, 16, and 16 blank. 
Royal Circus 15 Apl. 1785. A Novel & Interesting Musical Work. To 

“1785 “The Land of Sorcery be published in six numbers, iatituled The Pupil’s 
o’ the Wisp. Pantomime produced at Cleeus | Compendium, or The Bee of Apollo. to consist of 
16th April 1785 ’ . | Italian, French and English —~ such as have 

— been The most reigning & popular favorites at 

8%. * Skylight; ril | bed 
— Cit | the Theatres of Rome Florence, Naples, Paris, and 
8 : | London adapted to the Harpsichord with occasion- 
It is possible that this was ‘The Land of | ally an accompanyment for the Violin, Flute or 
Sorcery’ under another title. Guitar. Half of the music will be composed The 
1908, Chee and Coden; on, The Review: 6 remainder selected, and the whole published under 
780. anc ‘udden ; lew: 


: ne the conduct & Inspection of Mr Dibdin. No — 
Comic Musical piece, in oneact. As it is performed | p 


- A Pr26. London Printed & Sold by Jno Preston at 
at the Royal Circus. Written and composed by Mr. | his Music & Musical Instrument Warehouse No. 97, 

Dibdin. Printed in the year MpccLXxxv, S8vo, Strand, and sold by all Music-Sellers, Booksellers, 
pp. Stationers & News Carriers in the Kingdom. 
_ 1785. The favorite songs sung at the Royal Circus, | [nitialled (with a pen) “C. D.” Part 1 is folio, 
in Clump & Cudden. Pr. 1s. 6¢. [altered with a! n.d., 16 pp., dedicated to Mrs. Sheridan, and has a 
en to 2s. 6/.). Composed by Mr. Dibdin. London: | jong preface. 

*rinted & Sold by J. Preston, at his Music Ware- ihe _ . 
house, No. 97 Strand. N.d. Folio, ii, 10 pp.; [ have not seen any other parts. My date is 
pp. ii, 1, and 10 blank. a conjectural, but probably correct. 

178 *The Benevolent Tar; or, The Miller's 1785. *Liberty Hall; or, The Test of Good 


Daughter, performed at R. Circus 8 June, 1785. Fellowship. Comic opera in two acts, written and 
1785. *The Metamorphoses of Harlequin. Panto- composed by C. Dibdin. 8vo. 
mime. Written & Composed by C. Dibdin. Per- 1785. Liberty Hall, or the Test of Good-Fellow- 
formed at Royal Circus 12 Sep. 1785. ship; a Comic Opera as performed with Universal 


The dates of the seven following pieces | Applause, at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane ; being 
cannot be stated more exactly than as having entirely an Original Composition by Mr. Dibdin. 
been produced between 1782 and 1785 at the | Price 8 London: Printed & Sold by J. Preston, 
Royal Circus :— No 97 Strand. Oblong folio, n.d., pp. ii, 42; pp. il 

es Varese and 42 blank, p. iii occupied by publisher’s adver- 

— *Pandora. Musical Entertainment by C. | tisement, which mentions * The Pupil’s Compen- 
Dibdin. ‘* Not printed” (* Biog. Dr.’). dium.’ Some — have on the title “* Entered 

_— *The Regions of Accomplishment. Musical | at Stationers’ Hall.” 
Not printed” | This opera contained the very popular song 
‘Phe R ‘The High-Mettled Racer,’ long a stock piece 


— *The Refusal of Harlequin. Pantomime byj;. 
C. Dibdin. “ Not printed ” (* Biog. Dr). nT song collections. It has been illustrated 


— *The Land of Simplicity. and separately published, e.g., as follows :— 
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1831. By Robert Cruikshank. Ten designs en- 
raved on wood by G. W. Bonner. London: 
Villiam Kidd, 6, Old Bond Street. 12mo, 36 pp. 

N.d. By J. B published by Richard Griffin & Co. 
London & Glasgow. Oblong 4to, yellow paper cover. 

Separate sheet songs :— 

N.d. Jack Ratlin a favorite Song sung by Mr 
Bannister in Liberty Hall, Composed by C. Dibdin 
Pr. 6¢. London Printed & Sold by Preston at his 
Music Warehouse, No. 97 Strand. Where may be 
had just publish’d by the above author *The Race 
Horse. Price |x. *The Bells of Aberdovy. Price 


— Jack Ratlin, A favorite song. Sung by Mr 
Bannister in Liberty Hall, composed by C. Dibdin. 
Price ls London Printed & Sold by W. Boag at his 
Music Shop No 11 Great Turnstile Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

— Jack Ratlin......London Printed and Sold by 
Preston. Pr. Is. 

All three versions of ‘ Jack Ratlin’ folio, 4 pp., 
front blank. On fourth page are versions for 
“ Guittar” and Flute. 

1785. (Museum date, doubtful.) *The Fisherman, 
Song, words beyinning ‘‘I am, d’ye see,” by Mr. 
Lonsdale, music by C Dibdin. ‘Folio. 

1786. A Match for a Widow: or, the Frolics of 
Fancy. aa[sic] Comic Opera, in three acts. As per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal, Dublin London: 
wrinted for C. Dilly, inthe Poultry. mpccLxxxvin. 
Price one shilling and six-pence.} Svo, viii and 64 pp. 

hree acts and an epilogue. 

Dedicated to Richard Daly, Esq., Patentee 
and manager of the Theatre Royal, Dublin. 
Here the author says of the piece: “It was 
then transmitted to Mr. Dibdin in London, 
who embellished it with his harmony...... 
you in the spring of 1786 gave it a fair trial 
before an Irish audience.” This is the only 
trace I have been able to find of a great 
deal of work done by Dibdin for Daly (most 
of it not paid for) under an agreement 
entered into on 1 October, 1785. Can Irish 
antiquaries help me to further particulars ? 

1786. *The Fortune Hunters; or, You may say 
That. musical piece written and composed by C, 
Dibdin. performed at Sadlers Wells 

1786. The Devil: containing a Review and In- 
vestigation of all Public Subjects whatever calcu- 
lated to Furnish the World with every material 
intelligence and Remark, relative to Literature, 
Arts, Arms, Commerce, Men, Measures, the Court, 
the Cabinet, the Senate, the Bar, the Pulpit & the 
Stage: which together with all other of the various 
Topics that excite universal Curiosity will be 
treated with no less firmness and freedom than 
fairness and candour.—The whole self -evidently 
intended as a disinterested & handsome Tribute to 
the Liberty of The English Press By a Society of 
Literary Gentlemen. Printed by Denew & Grant 
No 91 Wardour Street « sold by W. 8. Fores No. 3 
Piccadilly C Couch Stationer Curzon St Mayfair 
& by all the Booksellers in Town & Country. 

The first number, 12mo, 16 pp., price two- 
pence-halfpenny, was published 2 October, 
1786, “ to be continued weekly.” No. 1 seems 


to have reached a third and Nos. 2 and 3 a 
second edition. The first volume was com- 
pleted by the thirteenth number. The whole 
seems to have been reprinted. No. 14 had 
24 pages. No. 16 was priced threepence and 
— for the proprietors by J. Stevenson, 
Martlet Court, Bow Street, and sold at their 
ottice, the Pandemonium, the corner of New 
Round Court in the Strand. The last number 
I have seen is No. 9 of vol. ii., dated 18 Feb- 
ruary, 1787. The Devil was chiefly, if not 
entirely, written by Dibdin. 

1787. Harvest- Home. A Comic opera, in Two 
Acts. As performed, with universal applause, at 
the Theatre-Royal, in the Hay-market. By Mr 
Dibdin. London: Printed for Harrison ol Co. 
No. 18 Paternoster-Row. MDCCLXXXVII. Svo, 27 pp. 
First performed 21 May, 1787. 

This brings the record of Dibdin’s activities 
up to the commencement of his musical tour. 
E. Disp, 
Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BACON—SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 
(Continued from p. 363.) 

Mrs. Pott would not allow that Bacon used 
many of his ‘Promus’ notes in his acknow 
ledged work, but Dr. Theobald admits that at 
least 500 of them can be traced. In his book 
Dr. Theobald has made out a list of such notes 
as have been traced by Baconians ; but it is 
quite clear from this list that the followers 
have been too busy groping blindly into 
other men’s works to be able to find time to 
devote to the master himself. Hundreds of 
notes, some of which Bacon uses many times 
over, are not mentioned in Dr. Theobald’s list. 
It is very strange that so many willing 
workers, in all parts of the world, who pro- 
fess to know Bacon's work so well, should be 
ignorant of matters which so vitally concern 
Bacon's own work ; for I need hardly observe 
that a thorough knowledge of the manner in 
which a man uses his notes is absolutely neces- 
sary in cases where it is desired to reclaim 
other work, supposed to be his. The omis- 
sion to work the ‘Promus’ properly with 
Bacon is so strange to me that I often ask 
myself whether the Baconians have essayed 
the task and stopped short because they per- 
ceived that such conscientious work would 
be fatal to their theories. 

One note very frequently used by Bacon, 
and which Baconians could nothelp recording, 
although they fail to remark on the marvel- 
lous number of times it figures in the master’s 
work, is the following : 375. “ Declinat cursus 
aurumgque volubile tollit.” Bacon’s note, of 
course, has reference to the fable of Atalanta 
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and Hippomenes, which he details and ex- 
plains in ‘The Wisdom of the Ancients.’ He 
uses this note in the ‘Advancement of Learn- 
ing,’ in the ‘ De Augmentis,’ in ‘ Filum Laby- 
rinthi, twice in the ‘ Interpretation of 
Nature,’ and twice in the ‘Novum Orga- 
num,’ besides elsewhere ; and each time that 
he uses it he does so in a fixed manner. In 
the ‘Novum Organum’ he, in a manner, 
excuses his fondness for the illustration, for 
he brings it in with the remark ‘to use a 
common allusion of ours.” The following 
quotation shows how Bacon uses his ‘ Pro- 
mus’ jottings :— 

** But here by use and action, we do not mean the 
applying of knowledge to lucre, for that diverts 
the advancement of knowledge, as the golden ball 
thrown before Atalanta, which, while she stoops to 
take up, the race is hindered. 

Declinat cursus, aurumque volubile tollit.” 


* Advancement of Learning,’ book i. 


Surely, if Bacon wrote Shakespeare, we | 
should be able to find something better to fit 
the ‘ Promus’ entry than the following, which | 
Mrs. Pott, who forgot, or did not know, that 
Bacon used his note and used it often, adduces | 
from the plays: “ You have a nimble wit: I 
think ’twas made of Atalanta’'s heels” (‘ As 
You Like It,’ Act IIT. se. ii.). 

Besides, among Shakespeare’s contempo- 
raries the allusion to the fable is very com- | 
mon, Lyly referring to it many times. Here 
is one case :— 

“ Let Atalanta runne never so swiftelye, shee will | 
looke back upon Hyppomanes.”—* Euphues and his | 
England,’ 1580. 

If the following occurred in Shakespeare it | 
would be fatal to his claims, and a large | 
library would be speedily stocked with the 
books that would dethrone him :— 

“The onely enemie to sloth is contention and 
emulation ; as to propose one man to my selfe, that 
s the onely myrrour.of our age, and strive to out 
goe him in vertue. But this strife must be so 
tempred, that we fal not from the eagernes of 
praise, to the envying of their persons ; for, then, 
we leave running to the goale of glorie, to spurne 
at a stone that lyeth in our way; and so bid 
Atlante, in the midst of her course, stoup to take up 
the golden apple her enemie scattered in her way, 
and was out-runne by Hippomenes.” — Thomas 
Nashe, ‘ Pierce Penilesse,’ 1592. 

Dr. Theobald deals with the following 
*Promus' notes :—403, 1,168, “Art of for- 
getting”; 114, 1,232, “ Well to forget” ; and 
remarks :— 

* Artificial forgetfulness is not, I believe, referred 
to in the prose works: nor is it likely to appear 
except in ‘Works of Invention,’ but it is frequent 
in Shakespeare.” 

Now “artificial forgetfulness” 7s referred 


to in the prose works ; it does not occur in 


‘Works of Invention,’ and Bacon’s manner 
of using his note is not only characteristic 
of himself, but it is altogether different from 
the manner of Shakespeare. The note is 
used in a letter from Essex to the Queen 
written by Bacon :— 

* And, indeed, madam, I had never thought it 
possible that your majesty could have so disin- 
terested yourself of me; nor that you had been so 
perfect in the art of forgetting,” &«.—Montague, 
vol. iii. p. 55, col. 1. 

Passages illustrative of the art of for- 
getting are to be found not only in Shake- 
speare, but in almost every writer of the 
time. In Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ book ii. 
Pyrocles, after making a hasty rejoinder to 
Philoclea, regrets his speech, and Sidney 
writes. “And then he fain would have 
remembered to have forgot himself.” The 
saying was a proverbial one, and it occurs in 
Young's ‘ Night Thoughts,’ iv. 1. 57 :— 

I’ve been so long remembered I’m forgot ; 
and, more closely, Dr. Wolcot’s ‘ George IIL’: 

** Remember to forget to ask Mr. Whitbread to 
dinner.” 

Frequently we come across notes in the 
‘Promus’ which, at first sight, seem to be 
original or Bacon’s own; but further research 
proves them to be merely common sayings. 
The following is a good case :— 

No. 152. “‘ All is not in years to me; somewhat 
is in houres well spent.” 

Bacon uses the note several times, and in a 
variety of ways ; nevertheless the Baconians, 
who have the sight of eagles for coincidences, 
or what they believe to be coincidences, in 
Shakespeare and Marlowe, have been as 
blind as moles once more. They do not seem 
to think that Bacon was wise when he wrote 
that it is better to milk the standing cow 
than to make a blind rush after the cows that 
are running away. For the sake of comparison 
I will quote one passage from Bacon and one 
that Mrs. Pott adduced from Shakespeare :— 

**T make not love to the continuance of days, but 
to the goodness of them.”—Essay of * Death.’ 

“Tam only old in judgment and understanding.” 
—‘2 Henry IV.,’ Act I. se. ii. 

The Shakespeare quotation is a thread- 
bare saying, and it ten no relation to the 
‘Promus’ entry. The saying in the * Promus’ 
is from Seneca, and it is alluded to twice in 
‘Euphues.’ Ben Jonson, too, makes use of it 
in ‘ Catiline’ :— 

“The chiefe beauty of life consisteth not in the 
numbring of dayes, but in the using of vertuous 


dooings.”—* Euphues,’ p. 183. 
“* Cicero, The vicious count their years, virtuous 


their acts.” —‘ Catiline,’ Act III. se. 1. 
C. CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 
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In Pratsz or ‘N. & Q.’—There are more 
than a few readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ I am sure, 
who can recall the pleasurable anticipations 
with which, away back in the early nine- 
ties, they were wont to open each Thurs- 
day’s Star and discover the column ‘ Books 
and Bookmen,’ contributed, over the pseu- 
donym * Tatler,” by Mr. Clement Shorter 
to that lively evening paper. To some 
readers, too, and certainly to the writer of 
this note, the most attractive feature of the 
Illustrated London News for a number of 
ge was the ‘Literary Letter, which 
Mr. Shorter wrote during a portion of the 
time he was editor of that journal. It is not 
too much to assert that the Sphere —con- 
ducted by Mr. Shorter — the youngest, but, 
alike on account of its excellence as a pictorial 
record of current events and the literary 
character of its letterpress, the foremost of 
English, if not, indeed, of all illustrated 
weeklies, would to many of us lack its chief 
interest did it not contain C. K.S8.’s ‘ Literary 
Letter.. On somewhat similar lines is his 
column ‘Jottings of a Journalist’ in the 
Tatler, which he also edits. With this long 

reamble I introduce Mr. Shorter’s “ praise.” 

n the issue of the latter journal of 14 May, 
under ‘ Jottings,’ he writes :— 

“In that interesting little paper Nofes and 
Queries, a paper that is a perpetual joy to me, I 
find some discussion as to the famous epigram on 
the four Georges, which has often been incorrectly 
attributed to Thackeray, doubtless from the sou 
and ready recollection that he lectured about those 
monarchs. The epigram, of course, was by Walter 
Savage Landor......Mr. Stephen Wheeler, who is 
the best living authority on Landor, or, at least, 
shares that distinction with Prof. Colvin, sends to 
Notes and Queries,” 

C. K. 8. informs readers of the 7'atler, “an 

interesting verse written on the fly-leaf of 

the first edition of Landor’s ‘ Imaginary 

Conversations.’ ” JOHN GRIGOR. 
105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


Rossetti's ‘RuGeGrero AND ANGELICA’— 
One rock-point standing butfeted alone, 
Vexed at its base with a foul beast unknown, 
Hell-birth of geomaunt and teraphim. 

These lines occur in Rossetti’s well-known 
sonnet entitled ‘For Ruggiero and Angelica, 
by Ingres,’ one of his ‘Sonnets on Pictures.’ 
The sonnet gives us in words what the pic- 
ture gives us in form and colour—the de- 
livery of Angelica from the foul sea-beast 
the Ork by the knight Ruggiero on his griflin- 
horse. As everybody knows, the story may 
be found in Ariosto’s * Orlando Furioso,’ x. 92- 
113. It had been told before by Greek and 
Latin poet of a knightly hero Perseus and a 
king’s daughter Andromeda. I write now to 


draw attention to Rossetti’s mysterious de- 
scription of the foul sea-monster, Ariosto’s 
* Orca” :— 

Hell-birth of geomaunt and teraphim. 
The “Ork” was sent to devastate Ebuda 
(the Hebrides) by Proteus :— 

Proteo marin, che pasce il fiero armento 

Di Nettuno che I’ onda tutta regge. 
What in the world has Proteus to do with 
“geomancy” and the Jewish cult of “ tera- 
phim ’? 

Where did Rossetti find the word “ geo- 
maunt”!? The word occurs nowhere else in 
any English author. It looks like the Italian 
word * geomante,” a word occurring in 
Dante’s ‘ Purgatorio,’ xix. 4. This “ geomante” 
means a geomancer, one who practises geo- 
mancy. Geomancy was a kind of divination 
by means of certain arbitrary arrangements 
ot dots on the ground, one of which was 
known as “the Greater Fortune” (“la Mag- 
gior Fortuna”). The word “teraphim,” with 
which “ geomaunt ” (a geomancer) is strangely 
coupled, denotes properly images representing 
the household gods of the ancient Hebrews. 
I suppose that Rossetti may have vaguely 
connected both the words “geomaunt” and 
“teraphim” with the idea of magic. But it 
may be that what Rossetti really wrote was 
* geonveunce and teraphim.” Compare Gower’s 
*‘Contfessio Amantis,’ vi. 1295 :— 

The craft which that Saturnus fond, 

To make prickes in the Sond, 

That Geomance cleped is. 
Readers of Rabelais will remember the use 
made of this mode of divination in bk. iii. 
ch. xxv. CoMESTOR OXONIENSIS. 


Rosert BuckenHaM. — In the ‘ D.N.B., 
vol. vii. p. 199, there is an account of Robert 
Buckenham, D.D. (Cambr., 1531), who in 
March, 1535, “ crossed the seas to Louvain to 
assist in the prosecution of William Tyndale.” 
In a letter dated 31 July, 1535, he is described 
as “ Dr. Bockenham, late prior of the Black 
Friars at Cambridge” (* Cal. of Letters and 

*apers, Henry VILL.’ vol. viii. No. 1151; see 
also vol. ix. No. 1097). Was this Buckenham 
identical with the Robert Buckenham whose 
name appears in the lists of archdeacons of 
Lewes in Hardy’s ‘Le Neve,’ i. 263, and in 
Dallaway and Cartwright’s ‘City of Chi- 
chester,’ 109 ! 

These lists assign different dates to Arch- 
deacon Buckenham. Hardy’s list runs thus: 
Edward More, 1528; Robert Buckenham, 
S.T.P., 1531; John Shirry, 1547. In Dalla- 
way and Cartwright’s list the dates are: 
1531, Edward More; 1547, Robert Bucken- 
ham, D.D.; 1551, John Sherrey. Perhaps 
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neither list is free from error ; for Edward 
More (as to whom see ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxviii. 413) 
appears as Archdeacon of Lewes in ‘Valor 
Ecclesiasticus’ (1535); and the ‘Composi- 
tion Books’ at the Record Office show that 
John Shereye, clerk, compounded for the first- 
fruits of the archdeaconry on 17 January, 
33 Hen. VIII. (1541/2), about the date of 
More’s death. Shereye’s successor, Richard 
srisley, compounded on 10 


5 Edw. VL. (1551). 


Toap Fork-tore.—The following occurs in 
the Lindsey and Lincolnshire Star of 29 March, 
p. 6 :— 

“The Leytonstone guardians have discovered a 

wimitive cure for smallpox in one of their registers 
ier the year 1700. The recipe was evidently placed 
on the minutes as being a standard remedy. ‘Take 
thirty to forty live toads and burn them to cinders 
in a new pot; then crush into a fine black powder. 
Dose for smallpox, 3 oz.’” 
N. M. & A. 


“UNEDA” AND OTHER OLD ConTRIBUTORS 
to ‘N. & Q’—Some of your most valued 
correspondents have chosen to use initials or 
fictitious names as a signature. A writer 
may have good reason for concealing his 
identity while living; but such reason will 
usually lose its force after his decease. I 
therefore suggest that an effort be made 
to preserve the memory of HERMENTRUDE, 
Juxta Turrm, Meveres, and a score of 
others who in their day did good service to 
the literary world. A very learned con- 
tributor was F. C. H , who, as I gather, was 
Dr. Husenbeth. “In memorii wterna erit 
justus.” Will not some one write a memoir 
of him? My excellent friend Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness informs me that UNEDA, 
a Philadelphia correspondent, was Mr. 
William Duane, son of William J. Duane. 
The latter was a lawyer, the draughtsman of 
the famous will of Stephen Girard. He 
married a granddaughter of Benjamin 
Franklin. UNEDA was married, but left no 
children. He was a strange, solitary, un- 
sociable man, but a man who read with a 
pen in his hand. Another Philadelphia 
correspondent of the last generation was 
Bar-Potnt, who perhaps was Mr. Ashworth. 

Rienarp H. Tuornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 

[Appreciative notices of Dr. Husenbeth appeared 
in 4" S. x. 365, 388, 441, at the time of his death in 
1872. Biographies of him are supplied in the first 
volume of Boase s ‘ Modern English Biography’ and 
in the ‘D.N.B.’. Hermentrepe was Miss Emily 8. 
Holt. Ashort obituary notice was given 8S. v. 20.] 


_ on Backeammon.—I have had occa- 
sion to refer to the notice of Edmond Hoyle 


in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography, 
and I find it there stated that the first edition 
of his treatise on backgammon appeared 
without a title-page. The writer has evi- 
dently followed the erroneous statement in 
‘N. & Q.,.’ 7 S. viii. 201, which, so far as [ 
know, has not been contradicted. My copy 
of the treatise has the title-page as follows :— 
“A Short Treatise! on the Game of | Back- 
Gammon. | Containing | a Table of the thirty six 
chances, ...... | By Edmond Hoyle, Gent | London: 
Printed for F. Cogan, between the two | Temple- 
Gates in Fleet-Street, 1743. | [Price 2s. 6d.]” 
[ have also a copy of the sheet of the ‘ Laws 
of Whist,’ designed for framing (7™ S. viii. 
144), dated 1746. The price has been reduced 
to a shilling. I know of the existence of a 
similar copy. FP. J. 


place, mentioned in 
the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ under anno 906, has 
not hitherto been identified, so far as I can 
discover. Thorpe gives it Hitchin, which is 
miles away from any “ford.” Dr. Giles has 
Hitchingford, without suggesting the locality. 
T. Miller thinks it is Ulting or Maldon, 
places far removed from the probable scene 
of the treaty between King Edward and the 
Northumbrians and East Anglians. 

I would suggest Wittingford or Witten- 
ford, at the northern extremity of Minstead 
parish, as the probable site. It is close to 
Cadnam, where several important roads 
meet, and should form a suitable gathering- 
place. The circumstance that Ytene was an 
early name for the New Forest has given 
rise to a notion in my mind that Yttingaforda 
is in this district, and a careful examination 
of the Ordnance map has revealed the exist- 
ence of Wittingford. (The old one-inch map 
is the one consulted.) It is an obscure little 
corner of England now, but it is worth while 
putting on record that the place may be of 
great historic interest. EDWARD SMIrTH. 

Walthamstow. 


“Wispom” rx EccLestasticus.—A verse in 
the apocryphal Book of Ecclesiasticus, vi. 22, 
has hitherto proved a puzzle to the com- 
mentators. In the Authorized Version it 
runs, ‘** For wisdom is according to her name, 
and she is not manifest unto many.” The 
Greek is: Nodia yap tb dvopa 
éati, kai ov woAXois eori parepa. Dr. Eders- 
heim, commenting on this in the ‘Speaker's 
Commentary’ edition, edited by Dr. Wace, 
says 

“It seems impossible by any critical ingenuity 
to explain the first clause of this verse, since there 
is not any Hebrew or Greek word which would 
admit of a play upon the word ‘ wisdom.’ ” 
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He refers to some unsuccessful attempts at 
explanation by Hitzig and Horowitz. The 
case is, I think, not so hopeless if we remem- 
ber what philologists tell us, that codia, 
wisdom, is akin to oadnjs, clear, manifest, 
originally full of flavour, tasty, and both 
from a base sap, to taste (see Curtius, ‘Greek 
Etymology,’ ii. 64). If wads was in the 
original text, or in the mind of the writer, 
instead of the synonymous word ¢avepd, the 
play upon words would be natural, and better 
grounded than paronomasias generally are: 
‘‘Wisdom is according to her name [viz., 
tasteful, to the wise or men of taste], and 
(yet) to many she is not tasty.” Or, to use 
a Latinized version, “ Sapientia secundum 
nomen est ejus, et non est multis sapida” ; 
sapience (saprdness) to many is insipid ; codia 
ov wads. A. Smytne Patmer, D.D. 
8. Woodford. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Dawsarn’s ‘ Burtper’s Price List.—Can 
any one say when a series of nine letters on 
‘Public Health from a Builder's Point of 
View’ were published in the ‘ Builder’s 
Price List’ by Messrs. W. Dawbarn & Co.? 
I have reason to believe they were written 
by Dr. Metcalfe Johnson, long a very re- 
spected medical practitioner in this town, 
and at the time of his death on 18 January 
last almost the senior member of our fete 
bench. I am desirous of annotating as fully 
as possible the copy of the reprint of these 
letters which it is proposed to place in our 
local free library with a portrait of the old 
doctor. T. Cann Hucues, M.A, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


“SIXES AND SEVENS.”— Has the saying 
“Things were at sixes and sevens” ever been 
satisfactorily explained ? G. Krvecer. 

Berlin. 

(See 1* S. iii. 118, 425; 5 S. ii. 20. Suggestions 
are supplied at the second reference, but the 
question remains unsolved. Consult Brewer's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable.’] 


Cartwricut Joun WILLIAM ELLIS was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School on 27 January, 
1813. Any information concerning his parent- 
age and career is desired. G. F. I B. 


Euston Roap.—What is the history of the 
New Road, between the Angel, Islington, 


and Portland Road (now Euston Road)? 
Who is responsible for allowing this once 
fine boulevard to become one of the ugliest 
roads in London? Who is the ground land- 
lord, and what were the terms in the original 
leases respecting building on forecourts ? 
A. Masson. 

(The Duke of Grafton and the Earl of Euston 

have, we believe, no property in the district. } 


Tatpoys PEpIGREE.—Information required 
as to the relationship between Thomas 
Talboys, of Doughton (sometimes spelt 
Dufton) Manor, Tetbury, Gloucestershire, 
who died in 1765, and his kinsman Thomas, 
son of Charles, to whom he left his property. 

C. T. Gerrinae & Sons. 

4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Sir Arcurpatp Attson’s RecrortraL Ap 
DRESS AT ABERDEEN.—Sir (then Mr.) Archi- 
bald Alison was elected Rector of Marischal 
College and University, Aberdeen,on 1 March, 
1845 (his opponent being the Right Hon. 
T. B. Macaulay); and his inaugural address 
was delivered on 17 March. In his ‘Some 
Account of my Life and Writings : an Auto- 
biography ’ (Edinb., 1883), vol. i. p. 530, is the 
statement :— 

“The speech which I made on my installation, 
which was afterwards printed in my Collected Essays, 
bore internal evidence, Xc....... The speech, which 
will be found in my Collected Essays, was listened 
to,” &e. 

In spite of the reiterated assertion which I 
have italicized, the address is not to be dis- 
covered either in Alison’s ‘ Essays, Political, 
Historical, and Miscellaneous’ (3 vols. Edinb., 
1853), or in ‘ Modern British Essayists,’ vol. ii. 
(Philadelphia, 1850). Where was it printed ? 
P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


“ORADEL GRASS.”—In Du Bartas’s ‘ Divine 
Weekes,’ ed. 1641, p. 130, col. 2, 1. 54 (‘The 
Colonies,’ day 2, week 2), “cradel grass” is 
mentioned. What is it ?—some particular sort 
of grass formerly used for lining a cradle ? 

L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 

[Cradle-dock is the common ragwort. See 
*E.D.D.'] 


Marks on Taste Linen. —I have some 
table linen with the motto “Nemo me im- 
pune lacesset,” the border composed of thistles 
and leaves. In the centre isa large thistle, sur- 
mounted with a crown; on each side of the 
crown isa circle, in the border of which there 
are small squares and crosses. In the centre 
of this circle is a cross, on which there is the 
figure of aman. In the lower corners there 
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are suns, in the centre of each a thistle. 
They belonged to a great-great-grandmother 
of mine, but I do not remember whether a 
Robertson of Struan, or a Hutton of that 
ilk, or my ancestors the Lidderdales of St. 
Mary’s Isle. Some of your readers may be 
kind enough to explain the meaning of this. 
E. C. 


OverLAND Journey To First Lapy 
WHO PERFORMED It.—Mrs. Col. Elwood, in 
her ‘Narrative of a Journey Overland from 
England, by the Continent of Europe, Egypt, 
and the Red Sea, to India’ (2 vols., om 
don, 1830), vol. i. p. 1, writes :— 

“I believe I may safely say, that I am the only 
lady who ever travelled thither overland, by this, 
or perhaps by any other route: and probably mine 
was the first journal ever kept by an Englishwoman 
in the Desert of the Thebais, and on the shores of 
the Red Sea.” 

Are these statements correct? She left Eng- 
land on her travels in 1825. W. Crooke. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


Curtous Bequest. —In his will dated 
2 January, 1644, Martin Whiteway, yeoman, 
of the parish of Milford, near Southampton, 
bequeaths to his son William 
** the tablebord in the hall, with all seelings, benches, 
formes, doores, windowes, glasse, and all other im- 
ylements that are fastened to the house, and not 
itting to be removed; together with the cupbord 
in the hall, the greatest brasse pott, and the furnace. 
All to remayne and contynue in the house as be- 
longing thereunto.’ —P.C.C., 112 Rivers. 
Is not this an unusual bequest, as the pre- 
mises were apparently held on lease and were 


not freehold ? R. H. E. Hiti 


CastLe Carewr, PemBroke. — Was the 
name of this castle originally Castle Huel or 
Hoel? The first known holders of it were the 
Hoels, princes of South Wales, descendants of 
the ancient line of the princes of Brittany. 
The Anglo-Norman Fitz-Geralds obtained 
Carewe Castle by marriage with the Hoels. 
Carhuel is another form of Carel. 

Aquarium Cartoons.—I am informed that 
within a year or so a London periodical pub- 
lished a clever cartoon anent the Westminster 
Aquarium. I am told it represented various 
kinds of “fish” dressed up as men and 
women, walking “arm in arm,” coupled 
together by their fins and tlappers, endeavour- 
ing to get into the Aquarium. These per- 
sonages, being regarded as “ fishy ” characters, 
were, however, prevented from entering by 
policemen in uniform stationed at the doors 
of the building. One of these guardians of 
public purity pointed to a notice-board 


stating that “certain classes of ‘fish’ were 
desired to keep outside the Aquarium,” or 
something to that effect. I shall be grateful 
to learn where and when this alleged cartoon 
was published, and if there are any similar 
satirical cartoons upon this topic. 
Lawrence-Hamitton, M.R.C.S. 
30, Sussex Syuare, Brighton. 


James Eccrieston.— Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me where I may learn some- 
thing about James Eccleston, B.A., at one 
time head master of Sutton Coldfield Gram- 
mar School, and the author of ‘An Intro- 
duction to English Antiquities,’ published in 
1847? I wish specially to know the dates 
and places of his birth and death, and 
whether he was the author of any other 
published works. S. W. R. 

{A James Eccleston, apparently the same, pub- 
lished through Simpkin, Marshall & Co. before 1851 
* Questions on Mosheim and Burnet,’ 12mo, 2s.) 


‘Tue Dirty Otp Man.’—Can any of 
your readers inform me as to the title and 
author of a small 8vo book, issued in or after 
1854, containing thirty-two poems, the first 
of which is * The Valley Stream ’*and the last 
‘Autumnal Sonnet’? That, however, by 
which it will be more readily identified is 
No. ‘XVIII. The Dirty Old Man. A lay of 
Leadenhall,’ which, alluding to Nathaniel 
Bentley (“ Dirty Dick”), and commencing 

In a dirty old house lived a Dirty Old Man, 
is well known, and first appeared in 
Household Words. My copy of this appar- 
ently very scarce and probably privately 
printed book is imperfect, but should con- 
tain, I believe, thirty-two leaves (unpaged). 
It is dedicated “*To my friends, known and 
unknown”; and at the end of the “Contents” 
we are informed that 
“some of these poems appeared in a volume 
published in 1850, which has since been withdrawn ; 
others in Household Words, Fraser's Magazine, &ec. 
All these are now revised, and some new composi- 
tions are added.” 
[ should also be glad to know further about 
the “volume published in 1850” referred to 


“Tue” as Part or Trrte.—In the title of 
newspapers, companies, &c., as, for instance, 
The Times, “The Union Bank,” does the 
word “The” correctly form part of the 
quotation, or should the title be written 
the Z'imes, the “ Union Bank”? What a 
the authorities on the question ? Ss. W. 

Cockape or Georce IL.—Can you inform 
me if the cockade introduced into this 
country by George L. was given by him asa 
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special mark of distinction to his officers of 
the naval and military services, and fashioned 
differently for each? If so, his orders on the 
subject, or references to them, will be infor- 
mation which will greatly oblige. 
C. SHARP. 

Dr. Morse, or Barner.— During some 
recent research in the records of the Found- 
ling Hospital I discovered that the organ 

resented to the chapel of that institution 
in the year 1750 by Handel was built by a 
Dr. Morse, of Barnet. The committee's 
minutes of 2 May, 1750, record that Handel 
who was present at the meeting, acquainted 
the committee that “Dr. Morse had not 
finished the organ...... pursuant to the con- 
tract he made with him [Handel] in July last 
for that purpose.” On 30 May Dr. Morse 
himself attended the committee and promised 
to proceed with the work ; and on the follow- 
ing 6 February it was reported that Morse 
had delivered all the pipes, and that he was 
paid 20/. “for the diapason stop.” The name 
of Dr. Morse, of Barnet, is quite new as an 
organ builder, and all biographical diction- 
aries appear to be silent about him. Was he 
an amateur organ builder? And is there 
anything known in regard to him or his 
achievements in any other occupation ? 

F. G. Epwarps. 
3, Canfield Gardens, Hampstead. 


ProscentuM Doors at Drury Lane.—The 
apparently insoluble mystery attached to 
Cruikshank’s plate of ‘The Last Song’ in 
‘The Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi’—that is, 
relative to the plate in some copies of the 
first edition bearing the grotesque border 
and not in others—has already been alludec 
toin‘N. & Q.’ But another curious matter 
in connexion with the plate has never yet 
been referred to. The illustration deals with 
Grimaldi's farewell benefit at Drury Lane 
on Friday, 27 June, 1828, and is seemingly 


inaccurate in its details. Cruikshank shows | 


the presence of the old proscenium doors, 
while as a matter of fact they were banished 
from old Drury in October, 1822. The occa- 
sional address, written by George Colman, 
and spoken by Terry on the opening of the 
season, referred at length to this vital change. 
Am I correct in assuming that Cruikshank 
erred in showing these doors in 1828 ; or is 
there any evidence to prove that they were 
replaced in their old position? W. J. L. 


ANCHORESS IN THE LAND or Leopium.—In 
Bale’s ‘Select Works’ (1849, p. 168) is a 
reference to the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
and the statement that no great honour was 


given to it of the common people “till a 
sorry solitary sister, or anchoress, in the land 
of Leodium, or Luke, called Eva, after certain 
visions,” procured of Urban IV., in 1273, the 
feast of Corpus Christi to be holden solemn 
all Christendom over. Bale quotes for this 
Arnoldus Bostius, Epist. vi.,‘ Ad Johannem 
Paleanydorum.’ Who was this anchoress 
Eva? James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Beglics. 
AN UNKNOWN FLEETWOOD PEDIGREE, 
(9 S. ix. 261.) 

R. W. B.'s interesting note is an im- 
portant and valuable contribution towards 
an obscure section of the pedigree of this 
historical family. It is now no longer doubt- 
ful that Col. George Fleetwood, the Regicide, 
was of Chalfont, co. Bucks, and therefore 
the third (or possibly the fourth) son of Sir 
George Fleetwood of the Vache, who died 
21 December, 1620. This I find—but had 
somewhat foolishly omitted to note—is the 
parentage correctly assigned to him by the 
able writer of his biographical sketch in 
‘D.N.B. I am now inclined to the opinion 
that the Col. George Fleetwood, the alleged 
brother of “Lord” Charles Fleetwood, is 
altogether a creation of Noble, and had no 
existence in fact. The two Parliamentary 
officers were thus cousins-german. The 
regicide George must, however, still be 
distinguished from the Swedish baron of 
that name, who was another cousin, admitted 
to Gray’s Inn 2 February, 1619/20, knighted 
27 May, 1632, and died in Sweden in 1667. 
The regicide was admitted to Gray’s Inn 
22 November, 1613, and received knighthood 
from Cromwell 15 September, 1656, a title, 
of course, not allowed after the Restoration. 
If, after his liberation from prison, he retired 
to America and there died—as not unlikely— 
it is now clear that he left behind him a 
family whose descendants continued in 
London until at least the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

There is, however, still a point in connexion 
with the regicide’s history that requires a 
little elucidation. It is stated, both in the 
*‘D.N.B.’ and in Lipscomb’s ‘ Bucks,’ that 
he held the Vache estate, which upon his 
attainder was forfeited to the Crown. It is 
quite certain that this estate did fall into the 
hands of the Crown at about this period, and 
was bestowed upon James, Duke of York. But 
when and how did the regicide become 
possessed of it? His father, Sir George, had 
a family apparently of fourteen children, of 
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whom eight were sons. Three of these were 
older than the regicide—viz., 1. Arthur, who 
matriculated at Oxford 24 May, 1605, aged 
seventeen, entered Gray’s Inn in 1607 as “son 
and heir of Sir George Fleetwood of the 
Vache,” and was dead before 1620 ; 2. Edward, 
of whom I know nothing, and who perhaps 
died young; 3. Charles, who succeeded his 
father at the Vache and died 28 May, 1628. 
Will dated theday of hisdeath. Inq. p.m. taken 
26 July, 1628 (see Genealogist, vol. xviii. 129), 
mentions George, his son and heir, “aged 
5 years and 26 months” (src), a second son, 
David, and a daughter, Catherine. This 
daughter afterwards married (see Miscell. 
Genealogica, second series, iv. 73) George 
Clerk, a merchant of London, and died in 
1678, leaving issue. Did the sons George and 
David die in youth, and their uncle inherit ? 

The Vache Fleetwoods must at one time 
have been very numerous. Several of the 
eight sons of Sir George Fleetwood are known 
to have left issue. in addition, Sir George 
had apparently no fewer than seven or eight 
brothers, one of whom, Sir William of Cran- 
ford, Middlesex, had also a family of five or 
six sons, whose descendants in the next 
generation became very widespread in the 
counties of Middlesex, Northampton, Bedford, 
Bucks, and Oxford. It is hardly likely that 
these lines have all failed. Noble’s account 
of these—upon which most modern pedigrees 
are based—is, as we have seen, both meagre 
and incorrect. That given in Lipscomb’s 
‘Bucks,’ though somewhat fuller, contains 
so many incongruities and contradictions 
that it cannot be relied upon. Evidently 
it is largely a guesswork compilation, 
George the regicide being identified in 
the same pedigree in three different 
places, while George the Swedish baron 


and general is placed a generation too 
early. The late Mr. J. P. Earwaker com- 
menced the compilation of a_ pedigraic 


account which, if completed, would doubtless 
have removed most of the difficulties in the 
somewhat involved and complicated descent 
of this historical family. His untimely death, 
however, occurred before the work had _ pro- 
ceeded much beyond the initial stages. In 
the meantime contributions like that of 
R. B. are of great value towards the 
ultimate compilation of a complete pedigree. 
W. D. 

Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century 
a Robert and a Charles Fleetwood were in 
the service of the East India Company. 
Robert was Chief at Masulipatam, and 
Charles was a Senior Merchant at Fort St. 


George. Robert left sons and daughters, 
whose names figure in the St. Mary’s register 
books until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. See ‘ History of Fort St. George, 
by Mrs. Frank Penny. ee 


Incuts MSS. at Oxrorp (9 S. ix. 347).— 
Mr. Wattace-JAmes will find these MSS. 
fully described by my old friend the late 
Dr. David Laing in the sixth volume of the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, pp. 284-309, where he gives an 
account of all the existing specimens of the 
lady’s writing that he knew of. Of the 
volume preserved in the library at Christ 
Church he supplies a description with which 
I furnished him, having examined it at his 
request for the purpose. I have notes of two 
other MSS. not found in his list: ‘ Argu- 
menta Capitum Geneseos,’ in Bishop van 
Mildert’s sale in 1838, and ‘Argumenta 
Psalmorum,’ sold at Mr. Edw. Quaile’s sale, 
11 May, 1901, for 932. W. D. Macray. 


GENIUS AND INSANITY (9 S. ix. 269).—The 
passage quoted from Seneca is, I think, easier 
to find if the reference, ‘De Tranquillitate 
Animi,’ cap. 15, sect. 16, is given. The fol- 
lowing is the note in Ruhkopf's ‘ Seneca ’:— 

Aristoteli. Lipsius laudat Stagiritze hunc locum 
‘Cur homines, qui ingenio claruerunt, vel in studiis 
philosophiz, vel in republica administranda, vel 
in carmine pangendo, vel in artibus exercendis, 
melancholicos omnes fuisse videmus.’ (Aristot. 
Problem. sect. 30, Quest. i., pag. 815, B, tom. 2, 
edit. Paris, 1629.) Quo respexit Cie Tuse. Dispp. 
lib. i. cap. 33, ubi confer. Intpp.” 

Compare Aulus Gellius, xviii. 7, where is told 
an anecdote concerning “Domitius, a learned 
and renowned grammarian, to whom was 

iven the name of Insanus, because he was 

y nature somewhat rough and testy.” Com- 
pare also Cicero, ‘ De Divinatione,’ i. 37. 

Ropert PIERPOINT. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Tae SMALLEst Cuurcu IN ENGLAND (9% 
S. ix. 47, 375).—Until actual measurements 
are forthcoming this question will remain 
one for discussion and rivalry. Some, but 
not all, of those Mr PAGE enumerates are 
quite familiar to me, and, judging from the 
known to the unknown, the bulk of them 
seem to come nowhere near the place claimed 
for them. St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight, is the 
one best known, and has the commonly 
accepted reputation of being the smallest 
parish church in England ; but those who 
now both are well aware that St. Law- 
rence is a large and commodious edifice in 
comparison with Culbone, or, as it is called in 
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Ecton’s ‘Thesaurus’ and other eighteenth- the old grammar school, founded by Richard 


century documents, Kitnor, on the north | Baxter in 1703. 


coast of Somerset between Porlock and 
Lynton. This latter is out of the way of 
the tourist, and, though often seen by stag- 
hunters, has been quite overlooked by 
archeologists. It is locally said that the 
parson of Culbone can stand in his pulpit 
and shake hands with all his congregation. 
For a complete parish church, steeple and all, 
it is much the smallest I have ever seen, and 
one feature in it has, so far as I am aware, 
never been made public: it has on the south- 
east side, low down, a window, now walled 
up, which can have had no other purpose 
than that of the well-known leper window of 
the Middle Ages. 

The seating accommodation in Culbone 
Church, to the best of my recollection, is 
limited to six oak benches, of probably 
fourteenth-century date, on each of whic 
no more than two persons can find room. 

Much of the quaintness of this very curious 
little church has, within the writer's recol- 
lection, been destroyed by a new road and 
sundry new adjoining buildings, but those 
who have seen it, even as it is, will have no 
doubt as to which is the smallest parish 
church in England. Still it is to be desired 
that exact plans and measurements should 

taken of any church for which supremacy 
in minuteness 1s claimed. 

F. T. Etworrny. 


To the list furnished by Mr. Pace I 
would add Mappleton Church, Derbyshire, a 
tiny place of worship served from Ashbourne 
and situate about a couple of miles from the 
entrance to lovely Dovedale ; also the small 
church which stands within the grounds of 
Okeover Hall—almost on the lawn, indeed — 
in the same village. Close to the picturesque 
old house lie buried many ancestors of the 
honoured family of Okeover. I think the 
rector of Blore, not far distant, holds the 
services in this little edifice. 

CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

The churches of Mardale, at the head of 
Haweswater, and of Swindale in the next 
valley are both as small as, or smaller than, 
that at Wastdale Head. Mardale is a chapelry 
in the parishes of Bampton and Shap, and 
the church is said to have been built b 
Holm to serve as an oratory ; the old an 
beams of the roof have obviously been 
trimmed with the axe, not cut with the saw. 
Swindale, also in Shap parish, is of much 
more recent date, and adjoining it at one 
end is the building where is still carried on 


M. E. Noste. 


The same claim is, or used to be, made for 
the church at Wythburn. When I told this 
to the Rev. Mr. Pigott, the ‘‘ eccentric” vicar 
of Burnthwaite, some thirty years ago, his 
reply was that of the Sacristan in the ‘In- 
Legends.’ Cc B 

Mr. J. T. Pace, I am afraid, can never 
have seen Grosmont Church. Instead of it 
being a very small church, it is a church “ of 
unusual size, consisting of nave, aisles, tran- 
sept, and chancel” (Murray’s ‘South Wales,’ 
1890, p. 75). If I remember rightly, the nave 
is not used,and when I was there it was 
screened off from the rest of the church by 
means of a wood and glass partition. 

G. F. R. B 


“IN AN INTERESTING CONDITION ” (9 §. ix. 
328).—As applied to a woman enceinte this 
expression occurs at the end of the last 
chapter of ‘Roderick Random’: “My dear 
angel has been qualmish of late, and begins 
to grow remarkably round in the waist, so 
that I cannot leave her in such an interest- 
ing condition [?].” But “happy and grace- 
ful,” and all that is requisite, as the phrase 
may be, one of a still more reserved nature 
has to some extent apparently superseded it. 
A woman is now often said to be “in a deli- 
cate state of health,” with sometimes the 
addition of “owing to an interesting event 
being expected.” The young Queen Wil- 
helmina of Holland was, I think, thus, before 
her illness, alluded to in the newspapers. 
Older far, however, even than being ‘* in the 
family way,” is to be “in the straw,” from 
the days when straw was almost the only 
material used for beds—an expression equiva- 
lent to the more general one of being 
“brought to bed”—<.e., “of achild.” “Brought 
to bed” occurs as early as the fourteenth 
century. See the ‘ H.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Bed.’ 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet, 


The last words of Smollett’s ‘ Roderick 
Random’ (1748), referring to the condition 
of health of the hero’s wife, are, “I cannot 
leave her in such an interesting situation [7], 
which, I hope, will produce something to 
crown my felicity.” GEORGE PRICE. 

31, Paignton Road, Birmingham. 


Gotr ix. 349).—The question as to 
the derivation of “golf” from the Icelandic 
equivalent for pavimentum was raised by 
Pinkerton in a note in his edition of the 
‘Maitland Poems.’ “Is it not,” he said, 
“from Golf, Isl. pavimentum, because it is 
played in the devel fields? Perhaps the game 
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was originally played in paved areas.” Jamie- 
son, in the ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ deprecates 
this explanation, and thus discusses the pro- 
bable origin of the word :— 

“It is more natural to derive it from Germ. 
Kolbe, a club; Belg. kolf, a club for striking bowls 
or balls, a small stick ; Sw. kolf, properly a hooked 
club, which is the form of that used in this game. 
Isl. kylba, ky/fa, kylva, clava. Germ. Su.-G. kiubba 
is certainly radically the same. Wachter derives 
it from A/opp-en, to strike.” 

The root idea of striking, as Jamieson men- 
tions, is supported by the pronunciation 
of the word as gouf, which is in common use 
in Scotland to-day, both for the game and 
for a contemptuous box on the ear. “A gouf 
i’ the lug” may still be heard in the provinces, 
the word thus surviving exactly in the sense 
in which it was used by Nicol’s henpecked 
husband in 1739 :— 

She lends me a gouf, and tells me I’m douf, 

I'll never be like her last Goodman. 

Taomas Bayne. 


PortTRAITS OF JOANNA Batture (9 8S. ix. 
129, 237, 354).—A fine engraving of Joanna 
Baillie is prefixed to Longman’s edition of 
‘The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Joanna 
Baillie,’ 1851. The engraving is quite in 
accord with Samuel Carter Hall's description 
of Joanna Baillie in his ‘ Book of Memories,’ 
1871 :— 

“T remember her as singularly impressive in look 
and manner, with the ‘ queenly’ air we associate 
with ideas of high birth and lofty rank. Her face 
was long, narrow, dark, and solemn, and her speech 
deliberate and considerate, the very antipodes of 
‘chatter.’ Tall in person, and habited according 
to the mode of an olden time, her picture, as it is 
now present to me, is that of a very venerable 
dame, dressed in coif and kirtle, stepping out, as 
it were, froma frame in which she ha n placed 
by the painter Vandyke.” 

F. E. MANLEY. 


Stoke Newington. . 

Tue Source or THE SevEN Aces (9 S. ix. 
46, 197, 298).—In the south transept of Siena 
Cathedral there was, until some forty years 
ago, an incised pavement of great beauty, 
representing the seven ages of man—infancy, 
childhood, adolescence, youth, manhood, old 
age, and decrepitude —designed and executed 
by the sculptor Antonio di Federigo or 
Federighi in 1475. This pavement was 
removed from the cathedral between 1869 and | 
1878, and was replaced by what is called a 
copy of the original work, executed by two | 
native artists, at a cost, according to the 
guide-books, of about 900/. Federighi's pave- | 
ment may be seen nearly complete in the | 


cathedral museum to which it has been rele- 
gated, together with part of the frieze of | 


stags in front of the Porta del Perdono, 
which is of the same period. Fragments of 
the other friezes and borders are also to be 
found, laid down outside the north aisle of 
the cathedral, in the little courtyard between 
it and the present palace of the archbishop. 
There are a description and photograph of 
this pavement in the ‘ Pavement Masters of 
Siena (1369-1562),’ by R. H. Hobart Cust, 
M.A., pp. 84-6 (Bell & Sons, 1901). 

It is evident from the archives of the 
cathedral that the seven ages of man was 
a familiar subject at the time that the 
commission was given for the execution of 
this pavement. Onder the date of 24 April, 
1475, there is an entry of a disbursement of 
“libre diciotto di pecie si dié a maestro 
Antonio [Federighi] capomaestro di buttiga 
nostra per impeciare la storia dell’ ettade.” 

Joun HEss. 


“Five o’cLock TEA”: WHEN INTRODUCED 
(9% S. vi. 446; vii. 13, 96, 176, 332). — Dr. 
Somerville, minister of Jedburgh, was born 
in 1741, and, writing of social habits in 
Scotland in his “early life,” he says :— 

“Most families, both in the higher and in the 
middle ranks, used tea at breakfast ; but among the 
latter it was only recently introduced, or beginning 
to be ate thew § in the afternoon, and then exclu- 
sively on the occasion of receiving company.”—‘ Life 
and Times,’ p. 329. 

More explicit is his mention of the custom 
of afternoon tea at Buxton in 1793 :— 

“While at Buxton, I had great pleasure in the 
society of Sir John and Lady Clerk. At _ their 
lodgings I was introduced to the company of Miss 
Seward, a lady of literary celebrity, Mr. Seward, 
author of the ‘ Anecdotes,’ Sir Adam Ferguson, 
Sir Archibald Grant, and Baron Gordon. Miss 
Seward spoke a good deal to the persons near her. 
but no literary subject was introduced, nor had i 
any opportunity of taking part in the conversation, 
or breaking that silence which she imputes to me, 
in a letter in which she characterizes all the indi- 
viduals who met at a tea-drinking party one 
afternoon.” —P. 280. 

Carlyle of Inveresk mentions the custom 
as existing at Harrogate thirty years earlier. 
Writing of society there in 1763, he says: 
“The ladies gave afternoon's tea and coffee 
in their turns” (‘ Autobiography,’ p. ~. 


or tHe py HuXLey AND 
Darwin (9 §. ix. 328, 374).— Will Mr. 
Jounson kindly inform me where to procure 
the article named and the booklet, as I have 
tried in vain ? 


Book-TitLes CHANGED (9 8. ix. 384).— 
Mr. Autp will find ‘The Black Swan,’ by 
Oliver Madox Brown, in the second volume 
of the posthumous collection of the young 


athe 
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author's writings issued in 1876 as ‘The Dwale 
Bluth, &c.’ Why it was first published as 
‘Gabriel Denver’ is fully explained in my 
‘ Biographical Sketch’ of its author, pub- 
lished by Elliot Stock in 1883. 

J. H. INGRAM. 


Mr. AvuLp says he has seen a version of 
St. Pierre’s ‘ Paul and Virginia’ entitled ‘The 
Shipwreck.’ I have such a copy, published 
in Edinburgh in 1808 ; but the first edition 
of this story in English was entitled ‘ Paul 
and Mary,’ and was “ printed for J. Dodsley, 
London, 1789,” in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
JOHN GILPIN. 


* Brop” (9 8. ix. 162).—T wo distinct words 
are alluded to under the above reference :— 

(1) Brod=spike or goad, from Icel. broddr, 
appearing in our brad. 

(2) Brod, or braid=per metathesin, board. 
See Jamieson, s.v. ‘ Braid,’ sb. The last four 
instances given show plainly board. With 
dambrod ct. Ger. Damirett, Damenspiel (Fr. 
jeu de dames). Alm’d leither=alumed—i.e., 
white (Jamieson). H. P. L. 


EXHUMATION OF Henry IV. (9 S. ix. 369). 
—A complete account of this matter will be 
found in Felix Summerly’s ‘ Handbook for 
Canterbury,’ a new edition revised by John 
Brent, jun., F.S.A., pp. 102-5, 1860. A more 
marvellous exposition of the occasional un- 
faithfulness of contemporary evidence than 
the record adduced by Felix Summerly it 
would be difficult to find. J. H. I. 


See ‘ Links with the Past,’ by Mrs. Charles 
Bagot, p. 301. Her husband was present at 
the opening of the coffin in 1832, not 1830, as 
ANTIQUARY states. Vapo. 


The ‘D.N.B.’ mentions the fact of the 
king’s tomb being opened in 1832, and refers 
the reader to ym xxvi. 440-5. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


ANNUNCIATION (9" §, ix. 387).—In reply to 
Mr. Lynn, I beg to inform him that not only 
in the Roman, but also in the English Church 
Holy Week is too solemn a fast in which to 
keep a feast. The festival of the Annuncia- 
tion falling this year during that week, it was 
therefore transferred to the first vacant day 
after Low Sunday, and was kept on either 
6 April or 7 April. At the parish church 
which I attend (St. Michael, in Lewes) it was 
held on 6 April. CAROLINE STEGGALL. 

Lady Day fell this year in Hely Week. 
Its observances—mass and oftice—were trans- 
ferred to the Monday following Low Sunday, 
the usual “‘Alleluias” of Eastertide being 


added. In the Roman Calendar 18 December 
is marked as “ The Expectation of B.V.M.”— 
i.e., about to be delivered of her Son. 
ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


TepuLa, A Brrp (9 §S. ix. 389).—Beyond 
all doubt the right name of the bird is 
trochilus (Pliny, book viii ¢. 25). It would 
seem that it was wrongly made feminine, and 
so took the form ftrochila. Any one who 
will write down the word may see that this 
form (entirely strange, because wrong) might 
be misread as taedula. The change of o to e 
is common ; the ¢ and down-stroke of the 
make a d, and the rest of A and the ¢ 
make a w. This gives tredula, which is not 
far off. CELER. 


RicHaRD SMITH AND HIs Liprary (9 8. 
ix. 347).—In an early number of ‘N. & Q.’ it 
is stated that Richard Smith or Smyth 
died on 26 March, 1675, aged eighty-five 
years, and was buried on the north side of 
the chancel of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. His 
library was sold by auction at the “Swan” 
in Bartholomew Close by Richard Cheswelly, 
bookseller, of St. Paul's Churchyard, in May 
and June, 1682. The sale catalogue, with 

rices in manuscript, is now in the British 
Museum. Richard Smyth’s ‘Obituary’ was 
edited by Sir Henry Ellis for the Camden 
Society. See also Wood’s ‘Athenee Oxoni- 
enses,’ iii. 1031, and 1% §. ii. ; 2" 8. iii, viii., 

i. EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


ANTWERP CATHEDRAL (9" §. ix. 289, 352).— 
Mr. Hems’s theory about the northern towers 
and spires of continental west fronts being 
often more ornate than their fellows does not 
find support, as he believes, in the case of 
Rouen Cathedral. Le Tour de Beurre is to 
the south-west, and it is generally asserted 
that it was due to fines paid for permission 
to eat butter in Lent, and not to market tolls. 
It is not often that self-indulgence provides 
so fair a monument. Sr. SwitTHrn. 


Doset Hatt, Surrey (9 §. ix. 288).—The 
above appears, at the position indicated, in 
Cary’s ‘Actual Survey of the Country Fifteen 
Miles round London,’ published by J. Cary, 
181, Strand, 20 June, 1800. W. B. H. 


Tue Ducuy or Berwick (9 §S. viii. 439, 
534; ix. 130, 258, 295).—With reference to my 
»revious reply it is interesting to note that 
Yebrett, in his ‘New Peerage,’ 1823 (‘ Duke 
of Leinster,’ ‘ Viscount Mountmorres’), and in 
his ‘ Baronetage,’ 1824 (‘Gerard of Bryn’), 
gives further particulars of Nest, or Nesta, 
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the mother of Robert le Fitz le Roy, Earl of 
Gloucester. He variously calls her father by 
the names of Rees ap Gryftyths and Reese 
ap Theodore. He says that, besides the Earl 
of Gloucester and other children, she had 
by Henry I. a daughter Aline, ‘*‘ whom the 
Montmorencys of England procured in mar- 
riage for the chief of their house in France, 
Matthew, sire de Montmorency.” Debrett 
further states that by her only husband, 
‘**Gerald, sometimes surnamed Fitz-Walter ” 
(in another place “Gerard Fitzwalter”), 
Seneschal of Pembrokeshire, Nesta had three 
sons :— 

1. “ William, ancestor of the Carews, formerly 
earls of Totness, &c. ; of the Graces, formerly barons 
of Courtstown ; of the Fitzmaurices, earls of Kerry 
and marquesses of Lansdown; and of the Gerards, 
earls of Macclesfield, &c.” 

2. “Maurice, ancestor to the noble families of 
Fitzgerald, Fitzgibbon, and Mackenzie.” 

3. “ David, Bishop of St. David's.” 

Debrett also tells us that, after the death 
of her husband Gerald in 1118, Nesta fell into 
the hands of Stephen de Marisco or Mont- 
morency, Constable of Cardigan and Earl of 
Pembroke (‘‘ slain by the Welsh 1136”), and 
had issue by him, 

‘besides several daughters married to the lords 
de Barry, de Carew, de Cogan, and others, 
one son, Robert Fitz-Stephen, the renowned col- 
league and precursor, in the conquest of Ireland, 
1169, of Earl Strongbow, which Robert was created 


Duke of Cork by King Henry II., and is the first | 


Montmorency in France or England who, by 
creation, ever bore the ducal title ; he left no sur- 
viving issue.” 

We are finally told that Nesta, the ancestress 
of all these great men, died in 1136. 


It would be interesting to know how far | 


the ‘Debrett’ of 1823-4 will withstand the 
criticism of the present day in the matter of 
these other descendants of the mother of 
Robert le Fitz le Roy, Earl of Gloucester. 
Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 

My instances in support of the proposition 
that the prefix “Fitz” is not always a sign 
of illegitimacy were doubtless unconvincing, 
and FitzHamon’s parentage is a matter of 
controversy. But Paid not mention Nest as 
mother of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, because 
modern historians have generally denied that 
she stood in any such relationship to him. 
The late Prof. Freeman, in his ‘ Norman Con- 
quest,’ set aside this tradition for the very 
good reason that Nest’s own grandson, Giral. 
dus Cambrensis, in his minute account of her 
family, makes no mention of the great earl. 
Robert, probably born at Caen Selove his 


father's accession, was most likely the son of 
a French mother. 


Nest, too, was daughter of Rhys ap Tewdwr, 
King of Deheubarth, and not of Jestyn. She 
had, apparently, been married for some ten 
years to Gerald of Windsor before she was 
abducted by her cousin Owen, son of 
Cadwgan. Gerald died before 1136, and 
thereafter Nest was wife-—or, more probably, 
mistress—of Stephen, Constable of Cardigan, 
and was a mistress of Henry I. By the king 
she was mother of Henry (jilius regis), who 
was slain in Anglesey in 1157. 

A. R. Baytey. 

In addition to the titles mentioned by H. 
at p. 296 is one from two widely remote 
places—Earl Roberts of Kandahar and Pre- 
toria. Until the present campaign that 
British combination of Nestor and Agamem- 
non was Lord Roberts of Kandahar. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


“Outve”: (9 ix. 307, 
357). —I have just come on a passage in 
Alphonse Daudet’s ‘ Numa Roumestan,’ 1881, 
p. 78, which may be of use :— 

** Sa figure fine, réguliére, allongée et verte comme 
une olive A larbre, ne marqua ni joie ni surprise, 
garda l’expression concentrée qui rapprochait ses 
épais sourcils noirs, les nouait tout droit, au-dessous 


| du front entété, comme d’un lien trés dur.” 


The woman spoken of is a ponent a 


| vence. 


Kenyon’s Letrers (9*" 8. ix. 248).—There 
appear to be several references to Ellenbrook 
Chapel (see index) in Mr. Hardy's ‘ Report on 


‘the Manuscripts of Lord Kenyon’ (Hist. 
| MSS. Comm., Fourteenth Report, App. IV., 


1894). Probably these will give a clue to the 
information required. O. O. H. 


Rene=a SMALL Watercourse (9 ix. 
329).—Spelt rvean in Halliwell, who quotes 
the M.E. dat. rene from a copy of ‘ Floris and 
Blancheflur.’ Probably a variant of E. run, a 
small stream, better known in the dimin. 
form runnel, which answers to rindel. The 
A.-S. form is ryne; M.E. rune. The A.-S. 
diminutive is rynel. The word rime, hoar- 
frost, bears no relation to it ; neither does the 
O.F. ru or riu, and the alleged O.F. rin is 
probably a misprint for the latter. CELEr. 


This term is of every-day occurrence in the 
flat portion of Somerset ; also, I believe, in 
Gloucestershire. It is, however, spelt rhine 
or rhyne, pronounced rheen. The Ord. Survey 
adopts rhyne. 

The Somersetshire levels (extensive flat dis- 
tricts between the hills and the sea) are under 
the control of commissioners acting under 
early Acts of Parliament and having exten- 
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sive powers. The main water-channels are 
known as “rivers” or “yeos” (Kenn River, 
Little River, Great Yeo, Middle Yeo, &c.). 
These are more or less artificial. Then there 
are smaller, but frequently important, rhynes 
receiving the water from ditches and gripes 
(small surface drains), and forming secondary 
mains to the yeos and rivers. The yeos and 
rhynes are kept in order by the owners of 
property within the district liable to be 
affected by flooding, being known as “ river- 
work” or “rheen-work.” The banks have to 
be made up, weeds cut, &c , under the super- 
vision of parochial juries, presided over by 
an experienced foreman. These report to 
the commissioners, who fine where they see 
cause, without appeal. The liability for 
‘commission work” is frequently very heavy, 
as the whole work of a farm is often (by 
contract) charged on a small part, to the 
exclusion of the remainder. 

In sheet x. N.E. 6-inch Ord. Survey, now 
before me, I observe “ Binhay Rhyne,” “ Bid- 
dlestreet Rhyne,” “Wemberham Rhyne,” 
with many others. The name appears to 
have nothing in common with rime=hoar- 
frost, but to be one of the many signifying a 
watercourse or stream. 

Mr. Ayshford Sanford, the well-known 
geologist, in his paper *On the Course of 
the Rivers in Western Europe during the 
Pleistocene Period,’ abstracted in the Pvo- 
ceedings of the Som. Arch. and N. Hist. Soc., 
xiii. 9, states that he “had come to the con- 
clusion that...... the main river of this part of 
the world was then the Rhine,” the river par 
excellence. James R. Brameie, F.S.A. 

Hon. Sec. Som. A. and N.-H. Soe. 


Weston-super- Mare. 


This word is familiar to all country people 
in Herefordshire as well as Gloucestershire. 
Sir G. C. Lewis, who spells it reen, defines 
it as the “interval between ridges of 
ploughed land,” from which it serves to 
carry off the water. With the spelling reau. 
Halliwell gives it in his dictionary, citing an 
example of its use from the ‘Chester Plays’ 
(i. 36). Joun HutcHrnson. 

Middle Temple Library. 


Fasuton iN Lancuace ix. 228, 352). 
—Under this head it may be well to draw 
attention to the fact that there were and still 
are persons who, for some reason which I 
cannot fathom, persist of set purpose in 
using words which they are well aware have 
come into the language as it were by stealth, 
and, if not in themselves objects of reproba- 
tion, are useless and accompanied by associa- 
tions which render them when heard painful 


to those who regard our tongue as a possession 
to be kept, so far as may be, incorrupt. 
“Reliable” and ‘*dependable” are of this 
class. They are possibly capable of defence, 
as are most evil things, but if used at all, for 
which there seems no occasion, should be 
confined to the hurried writing of those who 
make copy for the daily press and the 
advertisements which disfigure the walls of 
our streets. 

Another set of ple will argue with you 
that it is not only permissible but elegant 
to use phrases such as “If [ was” and the 
like, and will quote examples from writers 
whom we all respect, thinking thereby they 
prove their case. Such persons do not bear 
in mind that there is hardly any writer of 
English who has not made mistakes, and 
that expressions of this sort may often be 
charitably accounted for by negligent proof- 
reading. 

Another set of people constantly err 
regarding titles. Commonly this is mere 
innocent blundering, but sometimes it has its 
origin in deliberate purpose. I have —— 
known persons who have persisted in callin 
the author of the ‘ Novum Organum’ “ Lo 
Bacon,” although they were careful to point 
out that they knew his proper title was 
Viscount St. Albans. The defence they 
vouchsafed was that “ Lord Bacon” was the 
name by which the philosopher was popu- 
larly known. Mr. Gladstone fell into this 
error, but whether by mistake or with 
deliberation it perhaps does not become me 
to speculate. Another instance of this may 
be given. Many of those who have written 
concerning the history of the seventeenth 
century speak of General Monck when 
referring to times succeeding the Restoration. 
In most cases this cannot be accounted for 
by ignorance. Whatever the truth may be, 
it is but kindly to assume they were aware 
that when the Stuart monarchy was restored 
Monck was created Duke of Albemarle. To 
be consistent such people should tell us that 
Sir Arthur Wellesley defeated the Emperor 
Napoleon [. at Waterloo. ASTARTE. 


‘History or Ayper Axi Kuan’ (9% ix. 
369).—With reference to my query as above, 
I have since found that the authorship of 
this book was settled by Mr. AttnuttT (5 §. 
ii. 396). The author is M. Maitre de la Tour. 
If we had a complete General Index, say to 
the end of last century, much waste of space 
would be saved. W. CRooke. 

Langton House, Charlton Kings. 


I find in my notes that M. M. D. L. T. 
stands for Monsieur le Maitre de la Tour. 
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This work was also published by J. Johnson 
No. 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1784, and 
reprinted by Sanders & Co., No. 7, Mission 
Row, Calcutta, 1848. W. C. L. Froyp. 


Cecit Raopes’s ANcEstors ix. 325).— 
Some discussion has lately been going on in 
the 7'imes as to the locality of the dairy-farm 
carried on by Mr. Khodes, ancestor of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes. The following extract 
from ‘The Book of Table Talk,’ p. 281 
published by Charles Knight in 1836, woul 
seem to prove that originally it was at 
Islington. Later the progress of building 
may well have compelled him to seek 
pastures new. The writer, speaking of the 
Arab notion that anything perfect in 
quantity is particularly affected by the evil 
eye, continues :— 

“It is curious to recognize this superstition of the 
desert in the neighbourhood of London. We 
remember when we were children there was a great 
cowkeeper at Islington of the name of Rhodes, 
who had no difficulty in keeping nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cows all safe and sound; but, do what 
he would, he could never keep a thousand. If he 
bought one to make up the number, two or three 
others were sure to die; nay, if he purchased ten 
or twenty at a time, before he could get them home 
a sudden mortality would dispose of other ten or 
twenty; thus always keeping the number down to 
the charmed nine hundred and ninety-nine. At 
least so went the story, which no cook-maid, house- 
maid, or old maid in the neighbourhood seemed to 


doubt. 
J. H. Parry. 


A picture of the altar-tomb erected by the 
late Mr. Cecil Rhodes in St. Pancras Church- 
yard to the memory of his ancestors 
appeared in Black and White of 5 April. 
At the south end of the tomb are the words 
“Erected to replace two decayed family 
tombs by C. J. R., 1890.” Almost all the 
available space is occupied by the names of 
those buried beneath and of some interred 
at other places. Three valuable articles on 
the Rhodes family appeared in the St. 
Pancras Guardian of 5 Feb., 5 March, and 
2 April, 1897. I believe these have since 
been reprinted in a local magazine. 

Tous T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


The following anecdote relating to Samuel 
Rhodes, of Islington, great - great - grand- 
father of the “Colossus,” may be of interest. 
It was popularly said that he could never 
successfully keep a thousand cows, a belief, in 
accordance with the superstition as to un- 
lucky numbers, which was held by Samuel 
Rhodes himself, who said that he was tired 
of trying to increase his stock to 1,000 or up- 
wards. So surely as he did some misfortune 


would happen; his cows would sicken, or 
meet with a series of accidents, until the 
number had sunk below the fatal standard, 
when all would go well again. His answer 
to the jests which such an assertion produced 
was that he was the best judge, as the loss 
was his, and that for several years he had 
uninterrupted good fortune even when his 
stock stood at 999, and misfortune as in- 
variably when he reached 1,000. 
J. Hotpen MacMicuak.. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


Greek Pronunciation (9 8. vii. 146, 351, 
449 ; viii. 74, 192, 372, 513 ; ix. 131, 251, 311, 
332) —F. J. C. should “ verify his references.” 
If he had read my letter appearing at 9" 5S. 
viii. 513 he mere have seen that I am in 
no way responsible for the derivation of 
salt from the Latin sa/. I then said, and I 
maintain that, according to Prof. Skeat, salt 
is derived from A.-S. sealt. Since reading 
F.J.C.’s reply have consulted Skeat’s 
‘Etymol. Dict.,’ second edition (1884) ; also 
his ‘ Principles of English Etymology ’ (1887). 
Salt is given as a Modern English word, the 
Middle English form of which was also salt 
(the Middle English period being considered 
by Prof. Skeat as extending roughly from 
1200 to 1460). Salt is then put as derived from 
A.-S. sealt, and absolutely no mention is made 
of any Anglian word sa/t. I have not been 
able to consult Sweet's ‘ History of English 
Sounds.’ M. Hautrmonr. 


An old dictionary was responsible for the 
derivation of English sa/t from Latin sa/, and 
not the present writer; and another con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q.’ was responsible for its 
derivation from sealt. Whether those deri- 
vations are correct or incorrect does not, I 
think, much affect the arguments submitted 
by me, which were concerned with changes 
in vowel sound, not with letters or deriva- 
tions. W. H. B. 


Sr. Begs (9*" S. ix. 267).— Authorities agree 
that St. Bees was Bega or Begga, but differ 
as to her day and generation. Dr. Owen, in 
his ‘Sanctorale Catholicum,’ quotes her death 
as occurring upon 6 September, 560, and 
remarks :— 

* In Cumberland, 8S. Bega, a virgin, was patroness 
of the goodly church and monastery of 8S. Bees, 
which was a famous place of pilgrimage for the 
| people of the north of England.’ 
| Dr. Husenbeth, in his ‘ Emblems of Saints,’ 
describes her as a widow who passed away 

17 December, 689, and quotes ‘Chorographia 
‘Sacra Bradantiz,’ in which she is repre- 


| sented as a crowned abbess, holding a model 


‘ 
‘ 
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of a monastery in her hands. Lewis, in ‘A 
Topographical Dictionary of England,’ under 
‘St. Bees,’ says :— 

“The church was formerly the conventual one 
of a monastery, founded about 650 by Bega, or 
Begogh, an Irish female, who subsequently received 
the honour of canonization. This monastery was 
destroyed by the Danes, but restored, in the 
reign of Henry I., by William de Meschines, Lord 
of Copeland, as a cell to the abbey of St. Mary at 
York : and in 1219 it was pillaged by the Scots.” 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


See Sandford’s MS. in the library of the 
Dean and Chapter, Carlisle. Also refer to 
an old copy of a St. Bees ‘ Calendar,’ obtain- 
able from Mr. R. W. Broomfield, St. Bees ; also 
my ‘St. Bees, and other Poems,’ 1891, a copy 
of which I shall be glad to lend Mr. G. A. 
Browne if he will communicate with me. 
The college is now defunct. 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. 


48, Hanover Square, Bradford. 


In the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography’ 
the late Bishop Stubbs, s.v. ‘ Bega,’ said :— 
“A Cumbrian saint of whom nothing is clearly 
known, and whom the endeavours of the hagio- 
graphers have only succeeded in investing with a 
history which belongs to several other saints.” 
The article in Baring-Gould is from Monta- 
lembert. C. S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


“MERESTEADS” OR “ MESESTEADS ” S. ix. 
248).—Mr. Appy will find merestead defined 
in the ‘Standard Dictionary’ as “a farm,” 
and in the ‘Century Dictionary’ as “the land 
within a particular mere or boundary; a 
farm” ; and in the latter dictionary is given an 
extract from Longfellow’s ‘ Miles Standish.’ 
In the ‘E.D.D.,’ however, under mear, the 
combination mear-stead is not recorded ; but 
the word mear-stone there given was not 
uncommon in the American colonies in the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Appy asks whether 
the word merestead, which Mrs. Earle says 
(‘Old Time Gardens,’ p. 3) occurs in the 
* Plymouth Colony Records,’ is correctly given. 
The passage referred to by Mrs. Earle is as 
follows: ‘The meersteads & garden plotes of 
[those] which came first layd out 1620” (‘ Ply- 
mouth Colony Records,’ xii. 3). This entry, 
in the handwriting of Governor W. Brad- 
ford, was presumably made in or about 1620, 
and shows that Mrs. Earle has altered the 
original spelling. That the form meerstead is 
not an error of the copyist is proved by the 
facsimile given on p. 2. 

What, so far as 1 am aware, has never before 
been pointed outis thefact that the wordsmead- 
stead and misted occur in the same ‘ Records,’ 


Whether misted is a corruption of meerstead 
or of meadstead is a point I will not venture 
to determine, and whether meadstead occurs 
in the original, or is a copyist’s error for 
mearstead, is a question I cannot answer, 
because the original records, being at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., cannot be consulted by me. 
The following extracts are of interest :— 


“ Richard Higgens hath bought of Thomas Little 
his now dwelling howse & misted, for & in con- 
siderac’on of twenty-one bushels of merchantable 
corne.” 1633, Oct. 7 (i. 16). 

** At the same Court, a misted that was granted 
formerly to Richard Warren, deceased, & forfeited 
by alate order, for want of building, the said misted 
was granted to Mt Raph Fog & his heires forever, 
provided the said Raph w*"in twelue moneths build 
. cane howse upon the same.” 1633, Oct. 28 
i. 18). 

“Whereas Kanelm Wynslow & Josias Wynslow, 
by a joynt purchase, bought of Francs Eaton his 
then dwelling,...... the said Josias hath sold unto the 
said Kanelm his p’t of the said purchase, as also of 
all & singular the moveables in & about the said 
dwelling howse & misted in joynt p’tnership between 
them...... In consid’ whereof the said Kenelm & his 
heires to haue, hold, occupie, enjoy, the said dwell- 
ing howse & misted, &c., to him & them forever.” 
1633/4, Jan. 22 (i. 24, 25). 

** At the same time Rich. Beare allowed to erect 
a dwelling howse, & to haue a misted appointed in 
place convenient.” 1636, Oct. 6 (i. 45). 

** A midstead is graunted to George Russell in the 
towne of Plymouth, and to haue land assigned vnto 
yt in a convenient place.” 1637, April 3 (i. 57). 

‘Thomas Starr...... Hath...... sould vnto Andrew 
Hellot One frame of a house wt a chymney to be 
set vp and thacked in Yarmouth in the place ap- 
poynted and seaventeene acrees of vpland in two 
divisions and twelue acrees of Marsh & meaddow 
vnto the said house and...... meadstead belonging in 
Yarmouth aforesaid...... To haue & to hold the said 
house & meadstead seaventeene acrees of vpland 
and twelue acres of Marsh & meaddow.” 1639, 
Nov. 25 (xii. 50). 

** Will’m Sherman is graunted a meadstead about 
the Stony Boooke, in Duxborrow.” 1640, April 6 


(i. 145). 

**Will’m Hiller & Georg’ Pollerd are graunted a 

ty of vpland...... The said lands lve betwixt John 
- & John Caruers meadsteads.” 1640, July 6 
(i. 158). 

“John Irish doth acknowledg that for and in 
considerac’on of the dwelling house wherein Will’m 
Hiller now dwelleth in Duxborrow and the mead- 
stead or garden adjoyneing w*" the fruits thereon 
groweing hath...... sold vnto the said Will’m Hiller 
& George Pollerd......tenn acrees of vpland.” 1641, 
June 11 (xii. 74). 

** Peter Brown, whose first house and ‘ meerstead’ 
was on the south side of Leyden Street, near the 
water-side in Plymouth, afterwards moved to Dux- 
bury.” 1883, ‘New Eng. Hist. and Gen. Register,’ 
xxxvii. 277. 

The above are the only examples of the 
words meadstead, meerstead, and misted known 
to me, and the extracts show that the 
words were used for about twenty years 
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near Plymouth, Mass., after which time they 
disappeared. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


Hovunpspitcu (9 §. ix. 348). — Thomas 
Lodge, in his ‘ Alarum against Usurers’ (first 
published in 1584), does not expressly state 
to what nationality they belong, but one 

athers that they were Englishmen. He 
Sesten by describing the “state within this 
our common wealth ” (I quote from the “ De- 
fence of Poetry, Music, and Stage-Plays, &c. 
London: Printed fortheShakespeare Society,” 
1853, p. 43) :— 

**I meane the state of Merchants, who though to 
peblyie commoditie they bring in store of wealth 
rom forrein nations, yet such are their domesticall 
practises, that not onely they inrich themselves 
mightelye by others = Bam but also eate our 
English gentrie out of house and home.” 

Their method was (p 44) to 

“finde out...... some olde soaking undermining solici- 
tour :......this good fellowe must haunt Ordinaryes, 
canvasse up and downe Powles, and as the catte 
watcheth the praye of the mouse, so dilygentlye 
intendes hee to the compassing of some young 
novice.” 

The result was as to be expected (p. 48) :— 

* Purchased arms now possess the place of ancient 
progenitors, and men made rich by young youth's 
misspendings doe feast in the halls of our riotous 
young spend thrifts.” 

Again on p. 68 :— 

“If it be true that the nobilitie of the father 
worketh in the childe, I cannot see howe these 
upstartes maye anie waies employe themselves in 
honourable actions, when as neither their aunces- 
tours ever knewe more then their beads, or their 
fathers other then unlawfull gaines.” 

The above extracts seem to show that the 
usurers were English. I will now give one 
quotation on their religion (p. 70): — 

“Yet some will here adde and inferre (though 
unnecessarily) that those whom I heere so asperlye 
reprehend are as religious as the best, haunt 
the church with the most, at their buriall be as 
bountifull as the goodliest; and therefore it 
may not be thought, that seeing so many goods, 
they should follow the bad. To whom I aunswere— 
If they beare correction of sin by often haunting of 
sermons, yet continue their wickednesse when the 
know what it worketh, their actions are wicked, 
their lives dissolute, their endes desperate.” 

W. R. B. Prineaux. 

PARENTAGE OF Cesar Boreta S. viii. 
524; ix. 176, 232. 312).—For amazing epithets 
and equally astounding logic commend me 
to Baron Corvo’s reply at the last reference 
given above. He confesses to the deliberate 
selection of ‘‘ gallimaufry,” a pedantic ex- 
pression beyond the ken of most readers. I 
wonder whether he has “deliberately selected” 
“quincunx,” which in its position here con- 
veys to my mind no meaning whatever. I 


should suggest that he meant “ quintette,” 
which, at any rate, would convey the five 
names which 4 has just mentioned, and not 
five-twelfths (*‘quincunx ”). He finds Varillas 
“ very credible,” yet in the very next sentence 
he infers that he is an habitual liar, and then 
gives us the first and second premisses of a 
syllogism built thereon, which is almost as 
logical as that he should write ‘ Chronicles of 
the House of Borgia,’ and then himself de- 
scribe it in the reply about which I write as 
“a work which I despise.” Truly, here is a 
reductio ad absurdum. 

I am not at all anxious to assail either 
Varillas or Baron Corvo, but I certainly 
cannot congratulate the latter upon keeping 
to the point, and I seem to read Setwesn the 
lines of his latest lucubration a soreness at 
my own presumption in even venturing to 
question a conclusion arrived at in a work 
which he “despises,” and concerning an his- 
ata whom he practically dubs “an habitual 
iar.’ 

In conclusion, I beg to state that my quo- 
tation from Webster was perfectly accurate, 
even if restricted ; ‘‘ gallimaufry=any absurd 
medley ” is one of the meanings given therein. 

R. Dawes. 

Sramp Coivectine (8 §. xii. 469 ; 9% i. 
115 ; v. 404, 501).—To the references already 
given of the earliest mentions in‘ N. & Q.’ 
of stamp collecting, an interesting one is to 
be added in 3™' 8S. v. 418. 

ALFRED F. Ropsrns. 


Miscellaneous 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Bluebeard ; an Account of Comorre the Cursed and 
Gilles de Rais. By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. VizeTe..y’s book on Bluebeard is a quaint and 

deeply interesting mixture of folk-lore and history. 

The Breton peasant has insisted on finding in Gillesde 

Montmorency de Laval de Rais, Marshal of France, 

the prototype of Bluebeard in Perrault’s immortal 

tale. In point of fact, the resemblance between 
the pair is so slight as to be non-existent, since 

Gilles de Rais, as he is generally known, was the 

husband of but one wife, who survived him and 

married a second husband. Our own Henry VIII. 

might with much more cause have been accepted 

as the prototype of this wife-slaying tyrant. So 
bloodthirsty, ferocious, and infamous was, how- 
ever, this distinguished warrior, a sharer in the 
triumphs of Joan of Arc, that no conceivable injury 
can be done to his memory by the association. In 
very fact, the atrocities of Gilles de Rais belong to 
the mysteries of devil-worship, which seems at one 
time to have been prevalent in France, and to have 
extended its ramifications into high quarters. His 
victims, almost exclusively children, were all 
slaughtered in the cult of the devil, and in the 
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hope of inducing him to appear and supply his 
worshipper with money for his extravagances and 
debaucheries. Whether these victims were, as 
Mr. Vizetelly supposes, two or three hundred, or, 
according to what is said to be the criminal’s 
own estimate, six times that number, there is no 
doubt that he spread consternation over Western 
France, from Brittany to Poitou, and made a pro- 
found impression upon the popular mind. Each of 
his castles was a shrine of Moloch. It is probable 
enough that he grew in time accustomed to murder, 
and that, instead of performing a mere perfunctory 
ritual in honour of Satan, he took pleasure in the 
blood of his victims. At any rate, his name of 
“the exterminating beast” is appropriate, and 
his death by hanging and burning, though chiefly 
attributable to his ecclesiastical offences, was richly 
merited. So emphatically is he a real character 
that he figures largely in historical compilations. 
In this country a full record of his misdeeds is not 
easily obtained, and Mr. Vizetelly’s book will be 
eagerly consulted by the students of human per- 
versity. In opposition to Mr. Vizetelly, we are 
disposed to regard him as mad, though his madness 
furnishes no excuse for his iniquities, and for- 
tunately did not procure him any immunity from 
ome ey He stands in this respect near the 
Marquis de Sade, the Chemos to this Moloch, the 
mere mention of whose name almost constitutes an 
offence. Mr. Vizetelly himself has hesitated to 
describe all the actions of “the exterminating 
beast,” a full record of whose crimes is, so far as 
we understand, only to be found in the Latin of 
the proceedings on his trial. 

To the life of Gilles de Rais Mr. Vizetelly has 


wefixed that of Comorre the Cursed, another | 


reton, who lived between 515 and 535, or nine 
hundred years earlier than Gilles de Rais. Con- 
cerning this scarcely less execrable being, who also 
is supposed to have furnished a possible prototype 
of Bluebeard, ordinary books of reference are silent, 
and it is in ‘The Life, Deeds, Death, and Miracles 
of the Saints of Armorican Brittany’ that we find 
the best account. Not that Comorre was a saint— 
far from it. St. Gildas was, however, so far con- 
cerned with his crimes as to restore to life Tryphine, 
the last of the wives whom he beheaded. On 
Comorre, according to pious legends, the saints of 
Brittany called down judgment, debarring him 
from access either to heaven or purgatory, with 
the result that the Breton peasants saw + Bag in 
the guise of a wolf, prowling in search of human 

rey. 
, In his opening chapter Mr. Vizetelly treats the 
histories he narrates and the story of Bluebeard 
from the point of folk-lore. In the later and more 
interesting portion of his work he gives a full 
account of the crimes of Gilles de Rais. His book 
will appeal strongly to a wide public. We are not 
quite sure as to some of his references. Is Ducange 
responsible for a ‘ Glossaire Frangais’? The volume 
is enriched with an alleged portrait of Gilles de 
Rais from Montfaucon and eight illustrations by 
the author of spots in Brittany connected with the 
deeds he describes. 


How to Make an Index. By Henry B. Wheatley, 
F.S.A. (Stock.) 

Or the three works which Mr. Wheatley has con- 

tributed to his own “* Book-Lover’s Library” the 

third is in almost all respects the best. ‘ How to 

Form a Library’ (to some extent a matter of will 


or taste) and ‘ How to Catalogue a Library’ were 
the previous volumes, the second having naturally 
much in common with the present. Good indexes 
are, however, less common than good catalogues, 
and the information Mr. Wheatley supplies should 
lead to a notable improvement of the art. With 
most of the indexes to which he refers with praise 
we are familiar, from that to the translation of 
Pliny’s ‘ History of the World’ (which is called a 
“*table”) to the really magnificent index to Bos- 
well’s ‘ Johnson’ of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the utility 
of which extends far beyond either Johnson or his 
Seogrevner. The earlier and more amusing portion 
of Mr. Wheatley’s work deals with the history of 
index-making, and constitutes delightful reading ; 
the later and more useful section consists of infor- 
mation how an index shovld be made. The whole, 
it is to be trusted, will be widely studied and effect 
great improvement in a neglected or misunder- 
stood art. Among things Mr. Wheatley might 
have mentioned are the eminently useful indexes 
verborum which accompany some classics—e.g., the 
Horace of Doering of 1838. Materials for this, which 
serves most purposes of a concordance, are fur- 
nished in the ‘ Horace of the Forty Commentators,’ 
once famous, but now, it is to be feared, forgotten. 
Mr. Wheatley draws attention to the difficulties 
to readers resulting from the incapacity of index- 
makers, and mentions, among others, that resulting 
from using the Christian name instead of the sur- 
name of a writer. A curious instance of this is 
supplied in the ‘ Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis 
Jesu’ (Antwerp, 1643), which is, in a sense, one 
prolonged index. In this the Christian name has 
always to be sought, so that in looking for, say, 
the famous Father Gerard (1564-1637), unless one 
knows that his name is John, in Latin Joannes, 
research is practically futile. Mistakes in indexing 
such as Mr. Wheatley points out are not confine 
to indexes. Notatall uncommon is it in dictionaries 
to find opposite a word, say, in French, the same 
word in English. On turning to the English section, 
however, the word does not appear. In Eadie’s 
‘Dictionary of the Bible’ (1850), Mr. Wheatley 
points out, under ‘Dorcas’ you are referred to 
‘Tabitha’; but under ‘ Tabitha’ there is no entry 
atall. So common and aggravating is this form of 
error that some of our own books of reference are 
scored with comment that we fear might incur the 
charge of ribaldry. There is but one adjective to 
be applied to Mr. Wheatley’s volume, and that 
adjective is “‘ excellent.” 


The Owens College Jubilee. Being a Special Issue of 
the Owens College Union Magazine to commemo- 
rate the recently accomplished Jubilee of the 
College. (Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes.) 

The Owens College, Report of the Council. (Man- 
chester, Gill.) 

Own the 12th of March, 1851, when London was 

full of excitement and anticipation as to the 

result of the forthcoming Great Exhibition, a 

good work in Manchester was commenced. On 

that day the doors of Owens College were for the 
first time opened in the old buildingin Quay Street, 

a house that had been Richard Cobden's. Of the 

founder, John Owens, very little is known, except 

that he lived in Nelson Street, was a merchant 
apparently, and had a warehouse near Shudehill. 

The first article in this Jubilee number of the Col- 

lege magazine is by the Principal of the College, Dr. 

Hopkinson, entitled ‘ The University and the City.’ 
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In it he states that “after a quarter of a century, 
first of struggle, and then of growth—during which 
the ideals of the founder endl dost directors of the 
College were never forgotten—the time arrived for 
making the claim for recognition as a University. 
A clear account of the movement is given by Mr. 
Alderman Thompson in his history of the College— 
a record inspired by his affection for it and devotion 
to its interests.” 

Other articles are ‘ The Case for a Federal Uni- 
versity,’ by Dr. Wilkins; ‘The Work of the Man- 
chester School of Chemists,’ by Sir Henry Roscoe ; 
*The Medical School and the Jubilee,’ by the Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, A. H. Young; ‘ The Manchester 
Royal School of Medicine,’ by Dr. Dreschfeld ; and 
* Recollections of the Old College, by Mr. Alderman 
Thompson. Prof. Dawkins relates ‘The Story of the 
Boulder-Stone,’ which stands on end by itself in the 
quadrangle: “‘It was found in 1888, in making a 
sewer in Oxford Road, opposite No. 226. It was met 
with in tunnelling through the sand, gravel, and clay, 
at a depth of twelve feet from the surface, and was 
yresented by the Manchester Corporation to the 

Jollege. It consists of a block of hard crystalline 
voleanic rock, called andesite, and weighs about 
26 tons...... The groovings are the unmistakable 
marks of ice, and were formed while it was at the 
bottom of a glacier, while the iron-stained crust 
is the equally unmistakable result of the decom- 
position of the surface before it was embedded in 
the ice, and before it formed a portion of the glacial 
drift of the Lancashire and Cheshire plains.” Con- 
tributions signed by Edith Lang and Catherine 
Chisholm show the progress in the ‘* Women’s De- 
partment.” The early reminiscences are somewhat 
amusing: “‘We never thought of entering Owens 
by the principal door, but always that to the right 
of the quad., and we were always ushered out of 
the History Theatre by the professor.” A book 
could not be demanded from the library “tin the 
hardened manner now usual.” A voucher had to 
be filled up, and “a dear little maid-of-all-work, 
aged about 13, went tothe library with it......it was 
never suggested that she should be chaperoned.” 
“The first two women had not even an umbrella 
stand to call their own, and had to go to lectures 
with dripping macintoshes, making little pools 
around them.” Now in the Jubilee year a woman 
may enter practically every department of the 
College, and the “ancients” remind their younger 
sisters that the battle has been fought, and the 
science door has been “opened by them: “We 
petitioned for the associateship with all its 
yrivileges, we who dreamt of a ‘settlement of 
Jwens women,’ and made tentative efforts in that 
direction at a Working Girls’ Club, and, though 
you have gone far ahead of us in old paths and 
new, despise not your elder sisters.” The number 
contains many portraits and views of the College 
buildings. 

The Keport of the Council shows how splendidly 
the financial portion of the work of the College 
has been conlaned. The treasurer, Mr. Alder- 
man Thompson, may well be congratulated on 
the result. Under the Report of Public Health we 
find much to interest us. During the last official 
year four thousand six hundred and fifty-two official 
reports have been issued. Out of these typhoid 
and diphtheria exceeded three thousand. 


Scottish Art and Letters has issued an interesting 
Coronation number. In order to make room for the 


historical matter the serial fiction and other familiar 
features are for once postponed. Among the con- 
tents are ‘ The Last Four Scottish Coronations,’ by 
Prof. Cooper; *The Crowning of the King’; ‘In 
Praise of Follies,’ by Sir George Douglas, &c. A 
great feature in the number is the portraits, which 
are numerous and excellent, some of them being 
in colours. The number itself contains portraits of 
James VI., Charles I., Charles II., Anne of Den- 
mark, Regent Mar, Archbishop Spottiswood, and 
Drummond of Hawthornden. In a portfolio are 
further likenesses of Charles I., Lord Chancellor 
Thirlestane, Marquis of Argyle, Regent Mar, Earl 
of Eglinton, Dr. John Craig, and the Marquis of 
Montrose, a curious combination, which tempts 
an irreverent joke concerning the Evil One’s 
opinion of the Commandments. The book and 
yortfolio should, however, be got and preserved. 
"he cover has a bright-coloured picture of Anne of 
Denmark, after Van Somer. She can scarcely 
regarded as Scotch. We should have expected to 
find Mary Stuart. 


To their “* Life and Light” books Messrs. Bell & 
Sons have added a pocket edition of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Aurora Leigh, with an introduction by Misses 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


Lapy Renovr (46, Roland Gardens, 8S. W.) writes: 
“You would confer a great favour on me if you 
would kindly make it known in ‘ N. & Q.’ that we 
should be glad to obtain on loan all letters received 
from my late husband, Sir Peter le Page Renouf, 
the first volume of whose collected works is about 
to appear under the editorship of Messrs. Naville, 
Maspero, and Rylands. The letters might be sent 
to me at the above address, or to the Secretary 
of the Society for Biblical Archeology, 37, Great 
Russell Street. They will, of course, conscientiously 
be returned.” 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, | after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Atrrep B. (“Conjugis haud immemor desi- 
deratissimi ”).—Not unmindful of a most lamented 
husband. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher Ee the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for May 24, contains Articles on 
MR. MURRAY 8 BYRON 
CERVANTES’S EXEMPLARY NOVELS TRANSLATED. 
A BIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM BLACK. 
The LIFE of THOMAS CROMWELL. 
A MODEKN CRITIC of LITERATURE. 
NEW NOVELS :—The Keys of the House: The Champion; The Frown 


of Majesty: A Beautiful Rebel; The Siege of Lady Kesolute ; The 
Lovers of Yvonne; The Princess Inez; A Modern Miracle 


THBOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

AFRICAN PHILOLOGY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Epistles of Atkins ; The Call to Arms; 
A Guide to the pe nope Owens College and its Jubilee: Major 
Griffiths on Napol me Eigh 
The Annual Register ; Five Thousand Facts ana cies ; Reprints. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

BRET HARTE; NOR “ BAM” NOK “ BITE”; 
SALES 


HOBSON'S CHOICE 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE Anthropological Notes , i 
Meetings Next Wee’ sip. 

FINE ARTS Royal Academy; Notes from Athens; Sales; 
Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Oxford History of Music; Opera at oe ee 
Pbi. harmonic Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next Wee 

DRAMA :—Shakespeariana ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN 42UM for May 10 contains Articles on 


JAPAN, OUR NEW ALLY. 

BRITISH RULE BEYOND the SEAS. 

The ENGLIGH CHRONICLE PLAY. 

The FACTS and IDEALS of aaa 

NEW NOVELS :—Woodside Farm; The Rescue; The Great “ Push” 
Experiment; Michael ‘A of the Multitude. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIPRARY TABLE :—China and the Powers; Little Memoirs of 
the Nineteenth Century; Hood's Serious Poems; Mr. Hodley's 
France; Historical Annual of Canada; The Empire of Kabah; 
German Imperialism ; Modern European Elections. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

FRANCIS BRET HARTE; CORONATION RECORDS; SPRNSER'S 
* VISIONS of PETRARCH '; ANTHROPOLOGICAL INACCURACY ; 
SALES; NAVAL EFFICIENCY. 


Atso— 
LITERARY 
SCIENCE :—Rooks on Rirds ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS : —The Art at the Wolverhampton 
Exhibition ; Sales ; 


— London Gossip; Performances Next 


:—* The President’; 
Gossip. 


‘Sapho'; ‘The Lady from the Sea’; ‘The | 
Gay Lord Quex’'; 


The ATHENAUM for May 17 contains Articles on 


| The MASTERY of the PACIFIC. 


ENGLISH BOOK COLLECTORS. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
The MAKING of BELGIUM. 


| a NOVELS :—The Way of Escape; The Lion's Whelp; In the 


Love never Faileth ; Lazarre ; Sweetheart Manette ; A Lord 
ae the Soil ; Amang the Heather. 


| BOOKS on DANTE 


SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TARLE:—Max O'Rell’s Retween Ourselves; The 
Naval Annual; Mr. Lucas on Elia; Lost England ; American Com- 
munities; Japan and its Trade; A Hundred Years of Irish History ; 
With the Naval Brigade; Old Indian Legends; Mr Harry Pain's 
New Book ; Reprints; Colonial Polities ; Catalogues. 

LIST of NEW BROOKS. 

SCOTTISH HISTORY and SPANISH DOCUMENTS; The serneteer 


of CHAUCRR; NAVAL EFFICIENCY; ‘The CALENDAR of 
SHE*HERDS'; “INACCURACY ; SALE; 
The POUNTAINE LIBRARY 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Britain and the British oy Anthropological Notes; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossi 

FINE ARTS :—Rooks on Artists: The Gallery ; Conder's 
Pans ; Notes from Rome ; Iseult in Dublin; Sales; Gossip. 

Garden; The Joachim Quartet; Miss Fanny 
Da 8 Sonata Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

ehetiaes The Finding of Nancy’: Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for May 3 contains Articles on 
PROF. HUME BROWN’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
MAETERLINCK in FRENCH and ENGLISH. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA. 

The GREAT EPIC of INDIA. 

A COMPANION to ENGLISH MEDLEVAL HISTORY. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Story of a Mother; Nicholas Holbrook ; Shack- 
lett; With Hoops of Steel; The Expatriates; An Industrious 
Chevalier ; The Mystery of a Shipyard; Nat Harlowe, Mountebank. 

NAVAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Romance and Comedy of Parliament ; 
Napoleon ; The Kiss and its History; The Development of Cabinet 
Government in England; An Indian Memoir; Stevensoniana ; 
Living London 

LIST of NEW a 

COLERIDGE and L. ;. A TEXT-CORRECTION in 

CHAUCER,; The HENRY WHITE LIBRARY. 
ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—James ng Natural History; Societies; Meet- 
ings Next Week ; p- 

FINE ARTS: shone ame Literature; The Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours ; The French Gallery ; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Joachim Quartet; London Musical Festival; Gossip; Per- 

formances Next Week. 


DRAMA :— Faust’; ‘Caste’; ‘ Kiartan the Icelander ‘Jean’; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY JUNE 6. 


THE WEB OF EMPIRE: 


A Diary of the Imperial Tour of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York in 1901. 
By Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.I.E. K.C.V.O., 
Assistant Private Secretary to His Royal Highness during the Tour. 


With Portraits of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 38 Original Illustrations by the Chevalier de 
Martino, M.V.O , Marine Painter in Ordinary to H.M, the King, 26 Original Illustrations by Sidney P. Hall, M.V.O., &c. 
Super-royal 8vo, net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTE RS.—NEW SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s, net each. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Leslie Stephen. 


The previously published Volumes are also reissued uniform with the above. 


NEW BOOK BY GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
COMMONWEALTH or EMPIRE: a Bystander’s View of the Question. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. By Herbert W. Tompkins, F.R.Hist.S. Illustrated 


by Frederick L. Griggs. Extra crown 8vo, 6s 


VOLUME X. NOW READY. 
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